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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrEsponDeENr. | 
Y dint of much importunity, we have suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the establishments of 
some of our leading dressmakers, and inspecting 
the materials that will compose the forth-coming 
spring toilettes. The impression gamed by these 
visits is that Pompadour styles will be much in 
vogue—large flowers, separate bouquets, and huge 


wreaths of bright-colored flowers on plain grounds | 


of different colors—cream, ivory, and all the dark 
printed. The attempts made last season to in 


cessful, and we are likely to see them used on the 


various accessories of the toilette; parasols, for | 


example, will be surmounted by groups of birds, 


Fig. 1.—Satin Dinner Daess.—Bacx.—[For 


Front, see Fig. 1, Page 168.] 
For description see Supplement, 
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instead of the flowers that were in vogue last | 


year; and fans, especially fancy ones, will be or- 
namented in the same fashion. Light stuffs, 
crapes, crapy materials of all kinds, gauzes, ete., 
will continue to be worn for scarfs, poufs, and 
paniers. 

Neither are walking and visiting dresses for- 
gotten. For these there are prepared, not exact- 
ly Seotch plaid, but woollen stuffs with parti-col- 


ored stripes, forming a Scotch effect, on either | 
plain or plaid grounds. Bright-colored fabrics | 
| of this kind are used for skirt draperies, flounces, 
shades. These stuffs are chiné, brocaded, or even | 


pleatings, etc., but always, of course, on plain ma- 


| terials. We have also seen druggets with small 
crease the use of birds seem to have been suc- | 


bright flowers on an écru or vert-d’eau ground 


| either plaid or plain, As a novelty in English 
goods, we must mention fleecy mixtures with a | 
short thick pile, which are very effective. We | 








No. VIL, Figs, 32-40, 


have’ been assured that velvet, formerly exclu marvellous hues, and small sea-shells with deli- 
sively reserved for the winter season, will con- cate tints, ire thus sed for searis, pouts, and 
tinue to be worn next summer. Very light vel trimmings, and stamp the toilette with a charm- 


vets are manufactured for this purpose, some of | ing air of originality 
which are watered, closely resembling moiré an- It is difficult to de ibe ball dresses, so fanci- 4 
tique, and so arranged that the light and shade | ful are they Pa ire sometimes \ lose, 
produce a regular design, such as branches, light- | and sometimes very bouffant; and short and long 

These are found chiefly in viv skirts are seen in equal numbers. Poufs are 
id, positive colors, such as ruby, emerald, aqua small, but bustles are needed to support the tri 


We will close this dissertation on | fling fullness. For trimming, a 

materials by saying that it is the fashion with | is indispensable. Sometimes, also, a flower con- 
some ladies of taste, with the aid and counsel of | fines the light drapery that encircles the waist 
their dressmakers, to compose materials for their | and passes over the shoulder in lieu of the sleeve, 
For example, we have seen a black satin | for the latter is a thing of the past, and has be- 
skirt covered with large polka dots of marabout | come only a simp! sulet. For very dressy 
arranged and sewed on the skirt; on others are | toilettes ¢ 
sewed leaves cut out of embossed velvet. A wide | wreaths of flowers en 
field is thus open to the imagination. Beetles of | in the train. There are also a profusion of rib- 


iil 


Fig. 2.—Satin Mervemtevx Briar Toierre. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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hig. 3.—Dress ror Girt rrom 5 to 7 Fig. 4.—Miss’s Dress 
YEARS OLD. For description see 
For description see Supplement. Supplement. 
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bon bows, the ends of which are often fastened 
by a small brooch. Imitation pearls are one of 
the most fashionable and prettiest kinds of trim- 
ming for elegant dresses. We have seen them 
used charmingly on a white satin dress, the ta- 
blier of which was embroidered all over with 
pearls, and was fastened to the side breadths by 
groups of pearl pendants. The sleeveless cor- 
sage was a mere corselet in front, coming very 
low down, and joined to the back by a long, slen- 
der epaulet, which was wholly concealed from 
sight by similar pendants. A guimpe, with long 
sleeves, of English lace, edged in the neck with 
a thick ruche, completed this elegant toilette, 
which was equally well suited for a full-dress din- 
ner or an evening party. 

Calling to mind the fact that ladies of fashion 
often wear gloves drawn over the bottom of their 
sleeves, we will mention, as a detail of the toi- 
lette, very pretty gants de Suede devised for this 
purpose, with a gauntlet somewhat hollowed out, 
and about four inches wide. This gauntlet is 
made of plush to match the shade of the glove, 
and lined with white kid. Small satin bows of 
the same color are set on the opening. As birds 
are used everywhere, a little bird is sometimes 
perched on the gauntlet, facing the hand; but 
our readers will understand, we trust, that this 
fashion is not likely to become general. 

Large white fichus are still worn. Some have 
the point on the breast, and not behind; others 
are trimmed with a series of flounces of white 
silk tulle, embroidered with large dots four or 
five inches wide; these flounces, which are very 
thick, present a fleecy appearance in front. With 
them is worn a cluster of huge flowers, some- 
times, as in the case of certain roses, larger than 
nature, 

As a caprice of fashion, we will mention the 
use made by a few ladies of old-fashioned brace- 
lets, which they arrange in the side of their hair. 
This is a heavy ornament, and only suited to 
those who are no longer young. Similar brace- 
lets are also used to fasten draperies on the hip. 
These are flexible bracelets from half an inch to 
an inch wide, and of equal size from one end to 
the other. EmMMELINE RayMonD. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 








VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, AND HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 





Messrs. HARPER & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
HaArver’s WErKLy, HAxkprr’s Bazar, and 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
WEkKLY and Bazar previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLustRaATeED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





Jo, 122, published February 28, contains a va- 
riety of interesting reading matter, together with a 
large number of beantiful illustrations. 

Under the head of articles calculated to instruct 
as well as entertain, special mention may be made 
of a thrilling story of marine disaster by MR. 
Ake Payn, entitled “On the Keys of Hon- 
duras,” and an article entitled “ Mr. Thompson 
and a Bird with a Lantern,” by MR. A11.AN 
ForMAn, wherein facts of Natural History are 
interwoven with an amusing story. 

Lovers of fiction are provided for in the Serial 
Story; in a short story entitled “ Charley Otis’s 
Nide,” as told by his grandson ; and ina pathetic 
little shetch by Mus. W, J. Lays, entitled “ Think 
and Thank.” 

The front-page illustration is by Miss C, A. 
NorvrHaM, and entitled“ The Little Frost Queen.” 
A full page is given to sketches from“ Barnum’s 
Show in Winter-Quarters,” by J.C. BEARD, and 
to “ The Children’s Carnival,” by Mrs, Jessie 
SHEPHERD. Zhe greater number of the articles 
and stories are also illustrated. 


RANGE AND CRANE. 
ETWEEN poor servants, hard landlords, 
and narrow means, housekeepers find 
themselves every day obliged to do some 
amount of grumbling, more or less. The 
faucets drip; the drains are out of order; 
the furnace makes the house dusty ; the gas 
burns shockingly; the butter is not gilt- 
edged, although the price is; there are bub- 
bles in the ice; one can not get venison in 
market every day; chickens are a fearful 
expense in summer; people are always com- 
ing when one is busiest; returning calls is 
such a nuisance, anyway; the churches are 
all moving away from the centres; it is get- 
ting too costly to live, and one really can 
not afford to die and be buried at all. 

But wher this inevitable grumbling is 
all done —and of which we all do our share 
~—if the grumblers would remember them- 
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selves, and the difference between their es- 
tate and that of the housekeeper of a hun- 
dred years ago, it would become very much 
easier for them to bear the ills they have. 
In that old day one would have been willing 
to have the faucets drip if one could only 
have had faucets anyway; and one would 
have found the most shocking gas a miracu- 
lous improvement upon the flare of the tal- 
low dip, and the burning of the whale-oil 
lamps that only made darkness visible when 
the wick was picked up with a pin; and 
would have thought altogether that turn- 
ing fire and water from the wall with the 
touching of a knob was something too ma- 
gical for daily use, and the scratching of a 
match demoniac; while as for the luxurious 
furnace heat that enables one to sit with 
doors open from one room to another, and 
gives one inside the house all the freedom 
that summer does outside it, would not the 
housekeeper of the last century have been 
glad to exchange for it, with all its dust, her 
ceaselessly tended fire of logs, which let her 
freeze and burn by turns, in spite of its great 
cheer and light? The present grumbler’s 
house is a palace compared to that of the 
poor woman who was dust before she was 
born, and even the princes of that day had 
none of the things that she takes as the 
merest necessity in this. There are bub- 
bles in her ice? There are creases in her 
rose leaf? What did her ancestress do with- 
out ice, with no refrigerator, or ice closet, or 
ice chest, with a wet cloth to produce evap- 
oration wrapped about the bottle she would 
cool, with her butter and her milk suspend- 
ed in the well, or else softening and sour- 
ing in the cellar, where the meat must keep 
or spoil? One gets tired of canned things 
made so cheaply that almost every one can 
have them, sealed from the air, and put up 
in just the quantity for a single dish; would 
one like quite so well the old-fashioned way 
of making sweetmeats by standing over the 
blaze, skimming the froth, a day long, from 
the preserves, sweet to nauseating with the 
honey or the sugar necessary to keep them 
unfermented, and very likely having it all 
to do over again when fermentation came 
in spite of the best efforts, and when a pot 
was broached, having to use the whole quan- 
tity as soon as might be to prevent waste ? 
One can not get game or fow] in the market 
at such times and prices as one would like ; 
but how did they manage marketing in that 
half-forgotten day? The “good provider” 
then laid down in the snow of a yard all the 
meats that would answer for his family, and 
a little over for his neighbors, from freez- 
ing-time till thawing, and hung up certain 
sides and carcasses in the attic to freeze, and 
be used as needed first, and what was not 
laid down was not to be had at all. Then, 
too, what exhausting labor with pickling 
beef and pork, and smoking hams, and mak- 
ing sausages and brawn, and trying out lard, 
and creating at home all that provender 
which now is to be had at the dealer’s round 
the corner, pound by pound, as needed day 
by day, and one makes no other exertion 
than to get the money to pay for it—some- 
times not even that—and forgets to play 
the Pharisee, and thank Heaven one is not 
as that former woman was who had to do 
all these things herself, and die in the doing 
of it. 

And if all these domestic things that we 
feel warranted in grumbling over are really 
so much easier than they were some gener- 
ations since, how much easier is the social 
part, that we find so onerous. chan it was in 
that same period! The church has moved 
up town? But the old-fashioned worship- 
per had to ride miles across country to find 
it, and that on a pillion behind her good 
man; and if it was the winter season, she 
had to freeze after she got there, unless she 
happened to be furnished with a pan of 
coals, which had only heat sufficient to keep 
her from turning into a rival of Lot’s wife; 
and she had to take her dinner with her, 
and eat it in the cold barn of a building, or 
go without it, and listen to two sermons on 
the doctrine of the Law, drawn out to the 
thirteenthly. She saw her neighbors then 
perhaps in the brief nooning ; but when she 
made calls, it was from distant farm to farm, 
and when people came to see her, they came 
to stay. And finally, if she and her good 
man found it all they could do to live, cer- 
tainly it was more than they wanted to do 
to die. If they did not need to have cloth- 
covered, silver-trimmed, satin-lined caskets, 
and spend a fortune in carriages and flow- 
ers, the whole country-side had to come to 
the funeral, and the week of mourning could 
be spent in little but baking and boiling, 
stuffing and trussing, and getting ready for 
the funeral feast. “A glorious funeral!” said 
an old vestige of that generation. “ Best 
funeral Lever saw. Rum seven times!” 

On the whole, the grumbler of to-day 
would not change her means and appli- 
ances, her saucy servants and her unaccom- 
modating landlord, for the hard lines of the 
woman of so many days ago. And if per- 
chance she grumbled less over her incon- 








veniences, she would suffer less from them ; 
for we all know that the more fuss we make 
over our pin pricks, the more they fret and 
tear us. 





(Begun in Harrgr’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XVI. 


“T know what is the matter with you, Mr. 
Jack Townley,” said Harriet to herself as they 
trotted home, “and I know what is the matter 
with my grave brother, and with Sir Lytton. 
You have all found a fascinating young girl, who 
is as yet quite uncertain on which of you she 
will bestow the prize of her fresh young heart.” 
Jack Townley was quite correct in his supposi- 
tion that the Hon. Hathorne Mack did not mean 
to leave Rose alone. He had merely been, with 
his usual cunning, playing out his salmon. He 
watched her movements with the secrecy of a 
sat, and was not at all unaware of the various 
“ flirtations,” as he called them, which she was 
carrying on with different men. He was a man 
who had gained everything he wanted in life by 
a sort of brutal courage, persistency, and assump- 
tion. He did not doubt that he should still gain 
all he wanted by the same means, 

He had a strong, determined passion for the 
girl; it was the almost ferocious love which 
comes to a man when he has passed his first 
youth, when life lies behind him a partly con- 
quered province, whose green fields and waving 
vineyards he is yet to enjoy. 

Hathorne Mack had won his fortune and his 
position by the hardest toil. He felt that it was 
time for him to begin to enjoy. 

It was for Rose to see, that he flirted with Mrs. 
Morella and Miss Devine. It was for Rose that 
he allowed these society men to become his slaves 
or his dupes as he held forth his tempting shares. 
He gave dinners at Delmonico’s that Rose might 
hear of them; he sent flowers, played the mag- 
nifico, that Rose might be dazzled. He was not 
without a certain sense of gratified power that 
all these elegant people began to pay court to 
him, Hathorne Mack; and he thought some- 
times of the country tavern where he was reared, 
and the old mother who had sat and smoked her 
pipe as she hurled epithets at him, and of his 
own ragged, neglected self in those days, with a 
sort of satyr satisfaction. Then he remembered 
the only good deed of his life: how after the old 
people died he had taken his young sister, the 
child of their old age, and had supported her, 
educated her after a fashion, and brought her 
along until now she was the rich, handsome, dis- 
contented Mrs. Philippeau. 

He had more affection for this sister than for 
any one on earth. Until he had fallen in love it 
may be safe to say that his sister was the only 
human being he cared for at all. 

When she made an excellent marriage in a 
worldly sense, Hathorne Mack had ceased to take 
any particular care of her. But now that he had 
come to New York, she claimed of him his old 
love and kindness. She demanded that he should 
give her society, as he had given her clothes and 
schools and food and shelter in the past. 

But the two found that society was a good 
which money could not always buy. 

Mrs. Mortimer said, when he asked her to call 
on his sister: “ Dear Mr. Mack, my visiting list is 
so large that I never get round once in two years. 
I have solemnly promised Mr. Mortimer that I 
will not know another person, Why, look at the 
cards left to-day! Just imagine my embarrass- 
ment! My sister Louisa married into the Dela- 
vans, and they are legion. Now a Delavan has 
married a Morella, and they are as the sands of 
the sea. They alone have sent me five new ac- 
quaintances, on whom I must call. Now isn’t 
that intolerable? Just wait awhile before you 
ask me to call on anybody. Mrs. Morella ought 
to call; she is a young woman, with no visiting 
book atall. And Jack Townley and Dicky Small- 
weed must get your sister’s name put down for 
the balls, and the skating rink, ete.” 

Mrs. Morella pleaded bad health, and all sorts 
of absurd things, until she saw the Hon. Ha- 
thorne Mack grow purple in the face. 

“ What is the matter with my sister?” he ask- 
ed. “She is as good-looking and as well dressed 
as any of you, and has a great deal more money.” 

“ But, dear Mr. Mack, she has such a dreadful- 
ly vulgar husband,” said Mrs. Morella, driven into 
a corner. 

The Hon. Hathorne Mack did not like his 
brother-in-law. Here he was content with an 
explanation. The little Frenchman knew how 
to take care of his money. He never went into 
any of the schemes. His dollars rolled up, and 
he put them safely away; bought corner houses 
on Fifth Avenue, and things which he could see. 
Then he sent some home to France, and perhaps 
did a neat thing on the Bourse, if he speculated 
anywhere. 

“T vill go down to ze bank of my good friend 
Moses Tayleure, and put in ze rest for Marie,” he 
would whisper to himself, as the good money roll- 
edin. ‘But my brother-in-law, no. He has not 
ze clean hands. No!” 

So when Mrs. Morella declared that poor little 
Philippeau stood in the way, and prevented the 
gates of fashion from flying open, the Hon, Ha- 
thorne Mack was inclined to believe her. 

Mrs. Trevylyan and he had come to an almost 
open fight, so he could hardly ask her to call. In 
fact, he dreaded those clear, courageous eyes of 
hers. He knew she would say no, and would tell 
him the reason why. 

But Fate, whose puppets we all are, threw Mrs. 
Philippeau into society, and society at Mrs. Philip- 
peau, in a strange way, by a dreadful misfortune 
to poor Rose, whose sky became suddenly over- 
cast. 

Fountain had never been quite safe since his 
first fright. He had been startled once or twice 








by a passing vehicle, and had attempted to run. 
Rose was an admirable horsewoman, and thor- 
oughly acquainted with his mouth; her own seat 
was perfect. So, allowing him the rein judicious- 
ly, she had always succeeded in curbing him at 
last. 


But on one nearly fatal Friday, as she was: 


coming out of the Park, Fountain took fright, and 
ran; and as he did so a victoria in front of him 
caught in the wheel of another vehicle, was over- 
turned, and a general commotion caused a great 
erowd and confusion. Fountain became that 
dreadful thing—a crazy, frightened horse, and ran 
away down through Fifth Avenue, wholly un- 
mindful of the firm little hand on the rein, 

Rose showed admirable coolness, Those who 
looked long remembered the closely shut lips, the 
bright wide-open eye, the high color, the firm seat. 
She put her hand on his neck, spoke to him, held 
his head firmly; but it was of no use. He was 
wildly insane, mad, and uncontrollable. 

All of a sudden she heard the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs behind her, and Fountain swayed to 
the left. A sharp, sudden, dreadful pain struck 
her leg. The shaft of a passing vehicle had 
knocked violently against her. She felt deadly 
sick, and knew that in a moment she should fall 
into that terrible vortex of passing carriages, 
when an arm was reached out that clasped her 
waist, and she felt that she was being lifted from 
her horse. Then all grew black before her as 
she caught a glimpse over her shoulder of the 
hateful face of Hathorne Mack. 

Yes, he had saved her life. He knew how to 
ride, did the Honorable Hathorne. He had learn- 
ed of the Mexicans, and had before this seized an 
adversary off a horse. He had been riding in 
the Park, watching Rose from afar off, and had 
intended to join her as she emerged into Fifth 
Avenue. Whether she had seen him or not, he 
could not tell; but he saw Fountain begin to run. 
Then to follow her, to catch her as she was about 
to fall, was a brave and manly thing. Perhaps 
not another man in New York could have done 
the deed of strength and daring which he did. 
Nor was it easy for him to support his fainting 
burden, or to control his own horse, with Rose in 
front,of him, until he could turn into a side street. 

But that done, all was easy. The crowd fol- 
lowed him. Rose was gently lifted down, and 
he alighted. A doctor came and felt of her 
heart. A woman with red hair emerged from 
the crowd. ‘“ Rose Chadwick,” said she, kneel- 
ing by her side. 

It was her old governess, Miss Marjoribanks ; 
and when Rose opened her eyes, she gave a little 
groan, and recognized her. 

They tried to lift her to her feet, and she lean- 
ed on Miss Marjoribanks. 

“My leg is broken,” said the poor girl, falling 
again, and faint with pain. 

“Take her to your sister’s house; it is just 
around the corner. She must not be carried fur- 
ther,’ said Miss Marjoribanks to the Hon. Ha- 
thorne Mack. 

Little Philippeau was just going up his steps 
as he saw the mournful procession coming thith- 
er. His governess ran on toexplain. Never did 
an honest gentleman open his door more quickly ; 
never was a doctor brought more speedily; never 
did a more tender heart feel for the wounded and 
suffering. And then he ran to tell Marie, who 
would be nervous and frightened, he feared. 

Alas for the nobility of his own nature, he lit- 
tle knew of the selfish joy which filled the heart 
of Marie! She saw it at a glance. Now she 
would get into society; now was her chance! 
Fate had opened the door. 

And she was not disappointed. Mrs. Trevyl- 
yan was by her niece’s side in half an hour, over- 
whelmed with sorrow, anxiety, and gratitude. The 
doctor declared that Miss Chadwick must not be 
moved, and Mrs, Philippeau put her whole house 
at the disposal of doctors and nurses. 

She reminded Mrs. Trevylyan that she had ac- 
cidentally engaged Miss Chadwick’s old govern- 
ess (with a recommendation from Sir Lytton Ley- 
cester), and that no one could be more devoted 
than she would be, ete., ete. 

Mrs. Trevylyan, a feeble invalid herself, was 
overcome by all this kindness. ‘“ What injustice 
I have been doing this woman !” said she. 

Mrs. Mortimer, Fanny Grey, Harriet Amberley 
—all called the next day to inquire for Rose. 
Nothing could be more sweet, more gentle, more 
delightful, than Mrs, Philippeau. Every one went 
away charmed. 

Then came Jack Townley, Sir Lytton Leyces- 
ter, Jack Long, Dicky Smallweed; and finally, 
since every one called, so did Mrs. Morella and 
Sidonie Devine. 

The rescue had been so romantic! Hon. Ha- 
thorne Mack came near having a reception tend- 
ered to him at the City Hall. 

Then it was discovered that Mrs. Philippeau’s 
house was full of pretty things—such water-col- 
ors! such miniatures! such china! such bric-d- 
brac! 

Of course no one saw Rose. She, poor child, 
lay in a burning fever, scarcely conscious that old 
Martha and Miss Marjoribanks and Mrs. Trevylyan 
and a strange new nurse hovered around her bed. 

She had been injured more than they thought. 
The broken leg was not the only wound, And 
the fright, the terrible shock to the nervous sys- 
tem, came when she was wearied by a winter of 
extraordinary excitements, and after much work. 
Yes, much, too much, work. 

So society, shocked, stunned, grieved as it was 
for a day or two by so serious an accident to one 
who had held but lately so prominent a place in 
its circles, turned in its way to the later sensation, 
Mrs. Philippeau, who received all her eallers with 
a grave dignity, and who reported Miss Chadwick’s 
condition with the sincerest concern, 

“T declare she is all right, except that she 
wears her diamonds in the morning,” said Mrs, 
Morella. 

“She has excellent tea-cups,” said Sidonie. 
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“ And what a good-looking red-haired woman that 
is who sits and turns out the tea!” 

“Oh! that is the English governess,” said Mrs. 
Morella. “Do you know, Sidonie, I should not 
wonder if she had given Mrs. Philippeau some 
hints? She is not half so vulgar as she was.” 

“She is quiet enough,” said Sidonie. 

The gentlemen were all in favor of Mrs. Phil- 
ippeau. Her beauty began to assert itself under 
the favorable circumstances of Worth peignoirs, 
shaded rooms, and a sad air. 

Ethel Marjoribanks sat and poured the tea, 
and entertained the Hon. Hathorne Mack, and 
observed the world which floated before her in a 
still, quiet way. Her pupil Pierre gave her but lit- 
tle trouble. He had two nurses to dress him and 
undress him; he had his loving father to caress 
and drive him out; and the English governess, 
who had been the foot-ball of fortune for many a 
long year, thought that her lot had at last fallen 
in pleasant places. 

Many a hint did she contrive to give to Mrs. 
Philippeau, who knew little or nothing of society. 
She wrote her notes; she told her of the families 
she had lived with in England; she advised this 
calm, dignified self-abnegation. No vulgar young 
upstart ever had a better friend. 

Meantime Miss Marjoribanks was watching the 
situation. It grew more interesting and more 
complicated every day. She taught Pierre con- 
scientiously. She nursed Rose, when her turn 
came, faithfully. Meantime she was speculating 
upon higher game. 

(To BE OCONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


HE bulk of the importations of spring milli- 
nery consists of very large bonnets and 
larger round hats than any worn last summer, 
yet there are also pokes of medium sizes, cabrio- 
let gypsies, and very small capotes. The large 
pokes have square flat crowns with very flaring 
fronts, and many have the middle of the brim 
rolled back toward the crown, or else they are 
rolled all along the edge to give a coronet effect. 
The wide front of these bonnets is further en- 
larged by their strings being set so far back that 
the crown is tied flat against the head, and the 
brim thrown forward and outward. Fine straw 
is the material for such bonnets in preference to 
chip, which is only found in black bonnets and 
hats. Very few pure white straws are seen, the 
preference being given to écru and Manila tints 
that are almost as dark as tan-color. These are 
shown in the genuine Manila braids, Tuscans, 
Milan straws that are made in Engiand, and the 
fine English split straws that are as light in 
weight as chips. Dark straws of the strong Mil- 
an braids will be chosen to match costumes, and 
are shown in all the shapes in dark green, gar- 
net, olive, brown, etc. The small capotes with 
coronet front or with the brim rolled upward all 
around will be the first spring bonnets worn in 
city streets, especially in dark colors correspond- 
ing with the dress, but the great pokes and pic- 
turesque round hats will be chosen for midsum- 
mer at the watering-places and country resorts. 
The rough straws for travelling and general wear 
are made of porcupine braid of smoother qual- 
ity than that introduced last year, and with a 
lustre like satin; these will be most used in dark 
colors, especially red, blue, or green. For garden 
hats are Leghorn flats with pleated brims edged 
with straw pleating that is embroidered in col- 
ors. Manila hats have colored facings of Belgian 
straw inside the brim, thus bringing a becoming 
color next the face, and doing away with the ne- 
cessity for a lining. Other hats of very large 
Gainsborough shape have a straw ruche on the 
edge of the brim. Of all the large shapes the 
poke with a rolled front meets with most favor 
from dealers ; when trimmed with a great cluster 
of feathers directly on top, it recalls precisely the 
bonnets of a hundred years ago, after which it is 

modelled, 

FAILLE AND FEATHERS. 


Faille, feathers, and the new écru laces are the 
‘trimmings on Paris bonnets. The faille that is 
about to take the place of satin has very small 
reps, finer than those of gros grain, and has a 
sheen like satin; it is very soft and pliable, and 
forms folds and drapery on the outside of the 
bonnet; but it is most used as a plain smooth 
facing inside the wide brim, with tiny piping folds 
on the edge, while faille ribbon to match the lin- 
ing is twisted in one or two rows outside the 
crown, and forms strings that begin almost in 
the middle of the back. This faille ribbon is 
three or four inches wide, and is twisted loosely 
and most carelessly across the bonnet. The only 
other trimming then needed is a cluster of short 
feather tips on top, nodding forward, or else a 
great panache with an aigrette in its centre is 
put quite high on the left side of the crown, or 
two half-long plumes take the place of this pa- 
nache, and cover the entire left side of the bon- 
net. Very few bows are made of the ribbon, 
though occasionally one with very long loops is 
put quite far back on the crown, or else high up 
‘on the right side. There is also a great deal of 
latitude in the use of feathers, as they sometimes 
form a ruche or wreath upon the whole brim, 
ayd have a long plume-like end falling in the 
middle of the back ; such feathers are very thick ; 
indeed, most fine plumes are now doubled along 
the quill, and represent from two to six tints, 
either two contrasting shades, such as Manila 
with green, or else they are graduated from cream 
to deep yellow, or perhaps one side of the quill 
shows pale blue, olive, and pink, while the other 
side is tan, cardinal, and deeper crimson. 

THE NEW LACES. 
The new Manila laces are used to relieve the 


‘plainness of smooth faille linings, and to trim 
the outside as well. These are the linen twine 





laces described by Madame Raymond, and are 
used in their natural unbleached hues of écru, 
tan, and gray. They cover the facing by being 
gathered on their straight edge far back in the 
brim, thus bringing the scalloped edge to the 
front, or else this arrangement is reversed out- 
side the brim. These laces come in guipure de- 
signs, and there are also Spanish and guipure 
silk laces in these colors, and in red, blue, green, 
etc., used for similar purposes. Sometimes the 
soft silk laces are put in ruches of two gathered 
frills inside the brim, especially of Gainsborough 
shapes, and there are also many pleatings of lace 
used. Dark velvet linings of dull green, blue, 
dark red, or brown are so generally becoming 
that they will not be abandoned for the newer 
faille. There are also a few shirred satin and shell- 
like ruches of velvet inside brims, but the great- 
er number have the smooth linings of faille, with 
lace, Among fancy feathers are large bows made 
of partridge plumes and of pheasants’ breasts ; 
these are put on somewhat in Alsacian effects, as 
are the broad folds of faille. Crinkled crape, 
both thick and transparent, and crapes with moiré 
markings, are used for trimming some bonnets 
and for making others. The transparent crapes 
are put on the frame quite smooth over faille or 
satin. A great deal of “ piece lace” is imported 
in the Manila shades, but in the Oriental and 
Breton designs. 
FLOWERS, BEADS, ETC. 

Flowers are very largely imported by the deal- 
ers, and they prophesy that midsummer hats will 
be laden with them. The French bonnets thus 
far shown have few flowers upon them, but there 
are small capotes with a wreath of crushed roses 
(salmon pink in tint) on the front, with lace 
drooping over them, or else nasturtiums are 
grouped in the same way, or beaded leaves are 
on one side, and sometimes a single rose with 
green leaves is placed on one of the faille strings. 
Another pretty floral fancy is a crown formed of 
rows of tiny rose-buds alternating with rows of 
pearl beads, or else forget-me-nots with white 
crystal and silver beads. A great many jet and 
colored beads will be used again. The jet crowns 
are solid patterns of the finest round beads, or 
very small bugles in close patterns of waves, cir- 
cles, blocks, or leaves; others are of faceted beads 
mixed with chenille in embroidery patterns on 
net, and in Spanish lace designs. A front piece 
wrought to match comes with these, and a great 
many have beaded laces falling over the brim on 
the hair, Gilt and straw beads are also prettily 
wrought into similar pieces, and there are pearl 
crowns and fronts of beautiful design. Drop 
bead trimming for coronets will be much used, 
and this is shown for mourning bonnets in dull 
black pearl beads mounted on black crépe lisse. 
Feathers and leaves of green and gold shaded 
beads make handsome ornaments; other orna- 
ments have silver filigree-work mixed with pear- 
shaped pearls. New faceted jet ornaments are 
shaped like lilies, Maltese crosses, crescents, cor- 
nucopias, and swans, Long pins have jet heads 
shaped as a heart, or a diamond, or else they are 
oval or hexagonal. Copper-colored gilt and silver 
ornaments are shown as pins, with a star head, or 
an arrow, or a heart with a lapis-lazuli stone in 
the centre, or else they take the shape of dragon- 
flies or beetles, or they resemble great buttons of 
the smooth copper-color, For edging the brims 
of bonnets are beads of all colors and of va- 
ried shapes, square like blocks, diamond-shaped, 
round, oval, smooth, or faceted, and these may be 
had in silver gray, blue, copper, Manila shades, 
gold, pearl, jet, ete. 


MODEL BONNETS, 


A large poke of tan-colored Milan straw has 
two twists of tan-colored faille around the crown, 
forming strings that are held far back below the 
crown by pearl lozenge-shaped ornaments. The 
darker velvet lining has pearl beads of three yel- 
low tints in triangular clusters upon it, and there 
are two rows of these beads outside the brim. <A 
half-rosette of Spanish lace on top holds two 
shaded plumes that fall on the left side; a Mar- 
shal Niel rose is fastened low on the left string. 
A Manila poke of darkest tint is rolled back 
from the face to show a lining of Manila lace 
laid upon velvet. Six ostrich tips shading from 
écru to lemon-color are posed directly on top, and 
curl over the rolling brim, The velvet facing is 
lemon-color, and the faille ribbon of the torsade 
and strings is the palest cream tint in the feathers. 
A small capote dress bonnet is made of white 
transparent crape lined with lichen green faille, 
with ribbon of the same green for trimming, and 
a white marabout pompon, with heron’s feather 
aigrette in the centre. Another small white bon- 
net is of pearls and shirred tulle, with an aigrette 
and plum-colored velvet ribbon for trimmings. 
A large Gainsborough hat of dark Manila has 
terra-cotta red faille folded like one loop of a 
great bow on the right side, while the left is cov- 
ered with short ostrich tips of Manila tints and 
the dull red of terra cotta. A black Milan Gains- 
borough has the great brim covered with satin, 
on which is net wrought with jet stars. A large 
bow of Spanish lace covers the right side, and two 
very thick black plumes fall on the left. For 
early spring is a small Manila capote with pop- 
py red faille ribbon trimming, straw lace lined 
with red falling over the brim, and a panache of 
red plumes on the left. A small jet poke has a 
cream-colored aigrette for its only trimming. 
Dotted black Spanish lace scarfs are attached to 
round hats, to be wound around the neck or else 
used as a veil. The jockey caps and the small 
hats worn by Mrs. Langtry are the English styles 
imported by fashionable hatters. The jockey 
caps are of Surah satin in small shirred puffs on 
the crown, with the visor plainly covered, and are 
found in scarlet, brown, or other colors. They 
are really meant for equestriennes, but English 
women are occasionally seen wearing them upon 
the street, and they have also appeared here. 





NEW MANTLES. 


The new mantles for spring are small and 
short, and are made of Cheviots, of Manila-tinted 
camel’s-hair, and of rich cloths in which gilt and 
silver threads are introduced. Most of the new 
shapes have square sleeve-like pieces introduced, 
and all cover the arms well. One pretty design 
has two basque-like pieces low on the sides, one 
of which passes over the arms as a sleeve, and 
tapers to a point in the middle of the back, where 
a great bow of wide moiré or faille ribbon com- 
pletes it. Such wraps are stylishly made of Ma- 
nila-tinted camel’s-hair, with dark brown mar- 
about ruches for trimming, and a dark brown 
faille bow behind. Cheviot-cloth jackets are 
closely fitted, and are made to outline the new 
pointed corsages to which basques are attached 
—sometimes one basque only, but oftener two— 
by a seam across the hips. This gives the full 
effect across the hips, and allows room for a pa- 
nier dress beneath. The middle forms of the back 
are completed by one, two, or three box pleats. 
The neck is very high, and it is closed, no matter 
whether the front is double or single breasted. 
The collars are turned over, and the buttons are 
very small, and there are a great number down 
the front. Jersey ribbed cloth is used for these 
jackets as well as for those made in Jersey shape, 
close over the hips without box pleats behind, 
and with the back seams closed to the end. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A1rKEN, Son, & Co.; Worrtuinaton, Suita, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; A. T.Srewart & Co.; and Ar- 
NOLD, CoNsTABLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


TaaT excellent institution the New York 
Decorative Art Society is to receive the proceeds 
of the interesting series of lectures on Roman 
costume, by the artist F. D. MILLET, now in pro- 
gress on Tuesday afternoons at the Union League 
Theatre. The four lectures, which are illustrated 
by Roman wearing apparel and armor, comprise 
the dress of men—toga and tunic, official and 
civil; military and gladiatorial costume—head 
and foot gear, weapons, and decorations; the 
dress of women—the palla, stola, and tunic, or- 
nament and toilette; and the Etruscan costume 
—transition from Greek to Roman; and students 
and amateurs are invited to bring their sketch 
and note books. 

—DaNTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI has had paralysis 
of one arm, but is recovering. 

—Mrs. Judge Porter, of New Hampshire, 
who is now visiting the city of Washington for 
the first time since she so gracefully assisted her 
uncle, President Pierce, in dispensing the hos- 
pitalities of the White House, is the granddaugh- 
ter of Sir Joun MCNEIL, noted in the war of 1812. 

—Professor J. P. MAHAFFY, author of The Old 
Greek Education (HarPer & Broruers, publish- 
ers), and one of the best living authorities on 
Greek history and literature, was twenty years 
ago one of the hardest hitters at cricket in Trin- 
ity College, Dublin. 

—There is a Hawthorne Club at San Francisco. 

—Mr. ALDRICH’s head is spoken of as having 
a jaunty Parisian suggestion, and Mr. HowELLSs’s 
as Bonapartesque. 

—A Swiss gentleman, M. JuLes ScHo_t, in his 
book, Avez Pitié, written against vivisection, says 
that four thousand dogs were sacrificed to prove 
BELL’s theory of the nerves, and four thousand 
more to disprove it. 

—A son of Bret Harts is fitting for the stage. 

—CHARLES G. LELAND never received a cent 
for his ballads about ** Hans Breitmann,”’ which 
were published in an obscure sporting paper of 
New York, attracting but little attention till 
brought out in a pamphiet, when five thousand 
copies were sold in the first year. 

—At ninety-one Mr. Peter Cooper says he 
was never more free from pains and aches in his 
life. 

—When Mr. CHar es SPRAGUE was writing 
his Shakspeare Ode, a man came into his gro- 
cer’s shop for a quart of train-oil, which the poet 
measured out, and then resumed his train of po- 
etical thought, and finished the descriptive pas- 
sage which so delighted Mr. James T. Frevps. 

—Parti has had acute laryngitis, which is bad 
for a prima donna. 

—Miss A. C. FLetcuer, a Boston lady of twen- 
ty-five, who has been living with the Omaha In- 
dians, for the purpose of learning something of 
their inner life, and who was found nearly starved 
by the agent, will go from that place of study to 
the New Mexico Pueblos, and from thence to 
the Flatheads of Washington Territory. 

—At five years of age, Professor B. A. GouLp, 
once of Boston, and now an astronomer of the 
Argentine Republic, a nephew of Hannan 
GOULD, the poet, made a fair version of an Ode 
of Horace. 

—It is said that this country is indebted to 
RICHARD Storrs WILLIs more than to any oth- 
er person for the introduction of college songs, 
he having taught the Yale students the Latin 
song of ‘*‘ Gaudeamus,”’ which he had learned in 
the German universities. 

—The Stanley Club has given the American 
vocalist Miss GRISWOLD a dinner in Paris re- 
cently. 

—The day procession of Mardi-Gras in New 
Orleans this year was about two miles long, and 
cost two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
the night pageant of Comus was an equally mag- 
nificent display. 

—The people of Fredericksburg have asked 
Congress to complete the monument over the 
grave of Mary WasHINGTON, the mother of 
George, at that place, which monument was 
begun by Mr. Burkows at his own expense, but 
who failed in business before it was finished. 
ANDREW JACKSON helped to lay the corner- 
stone. 

—ANNA DICKINSON will go to London in May, 
to appear for six weeks at the Crystal Palace. 

—A home for orphan girls, with twenty-six 
beds in it, has been built at St. Johnland, Long 
Island, in memory of a dead daughter, by Mr. 
and Mrs. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, they paying 
all the running expenses. 

—LONGFELLOW’S birthday, February 27, was 
celebrated by the schools all over the country. 

—Twenty of President ArTHuR’s New York 
friends, dining with him shortly since, present- 
ed him each with a silver salad fork. It would 
seem a pity that there were not twenty-four of 





them, to complete the two dozen roundly, if it 
were not more a pity that the United States did 
not furnish the White House with sufficient 
silver, 

—An English authority says that Wurrtier is 
the most national of all our poets, and that he is 
the cross of Puritan and Quaker. Mr. WaiTtier 
lately told a friend of his that instead of two 
hundred applications for autographs a year, he 
has fully two thousand. 

—The last literary work of Professor Nose 
But er, of Louisville, was to revise his school 
grammar, first published forty years ago. 

—Plants liberate to the air vastly more oxygen 
than they absorb, says Professor Asa Gray. 

—The new Senator from Iowa, James F. W1L- 
SON, has a square figure, square head with gray 
hair, and looks like a common soldier who hus 
seen hard knocks, it is said. 

—Mr. BREwsTER, the new Attorney-General, 
wears a white bat and a white overcoat, and rides 
in an old English barouche. 

—Another arctic expedition to prove the pos- 
sibility of commercial intercourse with the coast 
of Siberia is being projected by Baron Norpen- 
SKJOLD. 

—The one-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of AuBER, the composer of Fra Diavolo, was re- 
cently celebra‘ed in Paris. 

—In a census paper filled out by King Hum- 
BERT wlien the Italian census was taken he de- 
scribes himself as ‘‘ HUMBERT of Savoy; profes- 
sion, King of Italy”; while Lgo XIII. inscribed 
himself as *‘ supported by the alms of the fuith- 
ful,” and ‘ Pope” by profession. 

—The oldest marquis in the United Kingdom, 
the Marquis of Doneyal, eighty-four; the oldest 
bishop, the Bishop of Kilmore, eighty-one; the 
oldest earl, the Earl of Mountcashel, who is also 
the oldest peer in existence, eighty-nine; and 
the oldest judge, Baron FitzGeRraLp, nearly sey- 
enty-five—are all Irishmen. 

—In his zenith THALBERG would never carry 
an umbrella, fearing the effect upon bis museu- 
lar and nervous system would appear in his 
playing. 

—The Pyramid of Meydoom has disappointed 
Professor MASPERO. 

—Ea1e OLuivier, Premier at one time under 
NAPOLeon III., takes great interest in the Unit- 
ed States, loves a téte-a-téte, but dislikes general 
conversation. Madame OLLIvier is a writer, a 
fine talker, with slender figure, graceful move- 
and handsome head. She is about thirty- 
years old. 

—The Sultan of Turkey is to receive the 
* Black Eagle’ from Kaiser WILHELM, au order 
which ranks with the British Garter. 

—An avenue of palm-trees which met at the 
top decorated the ball-room of Lady Srrap- 
BROKE some weeks since. 

—The autograph collection of Chief Justice 
DuvaL, of Quebec, containing the autographs 
of the French rulers from Francis I. to Bona- 
PARTE, With those of their Premiers, and all of 
NAPOLEON’s marshals, is in the market, and the 
Marquis of Lorne is mentioned as the probable 
purchaser, 

—Surrey Chapel, where Rownanp Hitt did 
his best work, is to be converted into a machine 
shop and factory for building steam-engines. 

—Paralysis has attacked Sir MicnHagL Costa. 

—Prolessor TOMMASI was so moved at GarI- 
BALDI’s condition, when he visited him lately 
with the old physicians of Naples, that he burst 
into tears. 

—The collection of petrifactions, the most 
unique of its kind, of the late J. Von Scuary, of 
Prague, has been sold fur twenty-eight thousand 
florins, and is coming to America. 

—At a recent fancy party at the picturesque 
Red House, near London, the daughter of the 
hostess wore the Hosein dress of white serge, 
with long full skirt, girdle of pearls, and white 
plush cap embroidered with pearls. 

—A brother of the wife of Sir MattHew Wy- 
ATT, who is a retired general of the English 
army and a member of the House of Commons, 
one WILLIAM ROBINSON, was lately admitted to 
the almshouse at Albany, New York, as a pauper. 

—Three ladies present at Lord Lornr’s first 
levée since his return to Ottawa wore the es- 
thetic sunflower. His sister, Lady BALFouR, wore 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds. 

—Only the personal efforts of the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, together with a regi- 
ment of grenadiers, prevented the destruction 
of the fine old cathedral at Schwerin, Germany, 
by fire, a few weeks since. 

—Two orphan sisters of Lieutenant Hares, 
who lost his life with General Custer, are in 
Washington, making under-clothes for ten cents 
a piece, in a nearly destitute condition. 

—After the birth of a young daughter of the 
late Chinese professor at Harvard, his Cambridge 
neighbors were in agovies for weeks while the 
infant’s feet were being treated afier the Chinese 
fashion. 

—The acting Vice-President, Senator Davis, 
has given several dinners to thirty people at a 
time this winter, surpassing any entertainments 
ever given by a Vice-President before. But, 
quite characteristically, the host does not com- 
mit himself to culling or assorting, but invites 
his guests alphabetically. 

—There is said to be a strong resemblance be- 
tween Secretary Hunt and the late Lord Bga- 
CONSFIELD, 

—Mr. GeorGe Bancrort delivered an oration 
for universal suffrage fifty years ago. 

—IsMAIL Pasha, at the wedding of the Mav- 
quis MARIGNOLI to the granddaughter of Don 
MARINO TORLONIA, in Rome, some weeks since, 
presented the bridal pair with two Oriental gold 
coffee cups studded with precious stones, each 
one worth five thousand dollars. 

—Mrs. Lester WALLACK is the sister of Joun 
Everett Mivais, R.A. 

—Young Mr. D. O. Mitts, the brother-in-law 
of Mr. WHiTeLaw Rep, is engaged to marry 
Miss Rutu LIvVINGsToN, the sister of Mrs. 
GEORGE CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 

—They now call alpaca “ the Bective cloth,’’ 
in honor of its patron and promotor, Lady Bsc- 
TIVE. 

—A Parisian dressmaker has just finished a 
fancy-ball dress for the Queen of Sheba, the 
bodice of gold tissue ornamented with a tropical 
bird with spread wings, the skirt of shrimp-col- 
ored stamped velvet embroidered in pearls, the 
train of black cable-eorded plush, lined with 
shrimp-colored satin, hung all around with small 
golden balls, and magnificent diamonds to be 
strung carelessly as dew-drops on the black 
plush. The Queen of Sheba was probably dress- 
ed just that way! 











Satin anp Spanish Lace MANTLE. 
Bacx.—[ For Front, see Fig. 1, Page 169. ] 


For description see Supplement. 


Newspaper 
Rack. 

THIs newspaper 
rack, which is of 
wicker-work stain- 
ed brown, is trim- 
med with bands of 
figured material, 
which are orna- 
mented with fancy 
stitches in bright- 
colored silk. Cre- 
tonne, wool bro- 
cade, raw silk, or 
any other material 
with a distinct pat- 
tern can be used 
for the purpose. 
The main lines of 
the design on the 
ground are defined 
in stem or chain 
stitch with tinselled 
silk, after which 
the figures are vein- 
ed and marked 
with long stitches 
in plain bright-col- 
ored and in dark 
tinselled silk. One wide 
bandis set diagonally across 
the back, and two narrower 
ones are on the front, the 
edges being covered by nar- 
row silk and wool loop 
fringe. Bright-colored silk 
and wool pompons are set 
at the corners of the rack, 
and crochet cord of tin- 
selled silk is wound about 
the handle, which is finish- 
ed with tassels at the ends, 


aN 


Embroidered Hassock. 
Tue top of this hassock 
has a tufted border of olive 


satin, which surrounds the embroidered centre. The 


ground for the embroidery is an oblong piece of olive 
velveteen, which must be stretched in an embroidery 
The design for 


frame, and backed with thin muslin. 





Primrose Bereav orn Work-Tasie Scare. 
[For design see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 57.) 
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For design see Supplement, No, IV., Fig. 26. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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EMBROIDERED TABLE COVER, 


EmMBromeRED PEN-WIPER. 
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the embroidery 
is given in Fig. 
27, Supplement. 
Trace the out- 
lines on white 
cotton satteen, 
cut out the de- 
sign figures, and 
paste them in 
place on the 
velveteen, after 
which cover 
them over with 
the work. Work 
the long spiral 
centre of the 
large flower in 
Satin stitch with 
four shades of 
pink silk, grow- 
ing lighter to- 
ward the tip, and 
cover the four 
outermost petals 
first with long 
lengthwise and 
then with trans- 
verse stitches in 
light pink silk, 
and fasten them 
down at intersecting points 
with short stitches in the 
darkest shade. The two 
inner petals are in dark 
purple silk. Work the 
buds to correspond with 
pink and purple silk, and 
the calyxes with olive. 
The leaves are in shades 
of olive brown, veined with 
maroon; the slender curl- 
ed leaves are studded with 
Smyrna stitches in gold 
thread in the manner 
shown in the illustration. 
The stems are in olive silk, 
and all the outlines of the 
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Curviot MantLe.—Back.—[ For Front, see 

Fig. 1, Page 169.]—Cur Partern, No. 3201: 

Price 25 Cents.—[{For pattern and description 
sec Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 28-31.} 


design are defined with gold cord, which is sewed down 
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with fine yellow silk. 
the edge under a row of galloon studded with small wool- 
Ball fringe trims the sides of the hassock, and 


Fig. 1.—Cameu's-1Ain AND Satin 


The velveteen is fastened down at 











: Surau Dress.—Front.—[For Dress {For Back, 

Figs. 1 and 2,—Casumere anp Moin Dress.—Front anp Back, see Page 165.|—Cur Pat- see Page 1 Cur Parrers, 

Bacx.—Cvr Parrers, No, 8205: Potonaise, 25 Cents: TreRN, No. 8206: Basque, 20 No. 3207: Basqur, 20 Cents; 
ACK, d in, No, 320! F SE, 20 NTS ; 


Cents; Trimmep Skint, 25 Cents. 
For description sec 
Supplement. 


Troimep Skirt, 25 Cents, 
Skint, 20 Crnrs, WER ~ na Rese 
bite ee . Empromerep Hassock. } For pattern and description sec 
For description see Supplement. For design see Supplement, No. V., Vig. : Supplement, No, L., Figs. 1-8. 
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on the ends are 
two covered wood- 
en moulds for han- 


and is held together 
in front under a 


rose, 


dies. 
ta Sleeve Trim- 
Little Girls’ mings.—Figs. 
Bonnets.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


1 and 2. 


Tue bonnet Fig. 
1 is made of white 
watered satin. The 
brim consists of a 
double strip a yard 
and a half long 
and three inches 
wide, which is join- 
ed at the ends, 
shirred in double 
rows at even 
distances 
apart, and 
shaped by 
means of 
bonnet wire 
introduced 
between the 


Tue sleeve trim- 
ming Fig. 1 is com- 
posed of two pleat- 
ings of the dress 
material, which is in 
the durker of two 
shades. The lower 
pleating edges the 
sleeve, and the up- 
per is laid in broad- 
er pleats, and turn- 
ed in the op- 
posite diree- 
tion. Set be- 
tween the two 
is a brocade 
euff in the 
lighter shade 
that is used 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 10 double shir- for trimming, Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 10 

ni fa Re Re, snag <eaniee ring. The which is rigs. bi Hes R GIRI 1570 1 

YraR OLD. Front and Back.—Cctr Parrery, = = ; Years oLp.—Back anp Front.—Cet Partrery, 
No. 3198: Price 20 Cents. brim is join- bound with 


ey? No. 3199 RI 20 CENTS 
satin in the Prici ; , 


same shade. 
The pleatings 
are bound with similar satin. Fig, 2 
is the sleeve trimming of a cashmere 


For pattern and description see Supplement, ed to a 
No. IIL, Figs. 16-25. solt pleat- 

ed crown of 

stiff net, which is covered by a round 
piece of satin that is turned in at the 
edge, and shirred in several rows to 
form a heading. The brim is faced 
with shirred white satin. White sat- 
in ribbon bows and two white ostrich 


For description see Supplement 












and satin dress. Two satin pleat- 
ings are set on the sleeve, one as an 
edging and the other turned upward, 
and between the two is a cashmere 





FOR GIRL FROM 
s oLp.—Ccrt Par- 
Price 10 Cents. 


Fig. 1.—Apron For Girt FROM 
4 To 7 Years oup.—Cert Par- 
TERN, No. 3203: Price 10 Cents. , 
1 aes ription see 


For pattern and des ription see Sup- .., Figs. 54-56. 


plement, No. [X., Figs. 52 and 53, 








GENTLEMAN'S CoLLar Box. 











Fig. 2.—BonneEtT 
For GIRL FROM 4 
ro 6 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 1.—BoNNET FOR 
Girt FROM 2 TO 4 
YEARS OLD. 





CAMEL’S-HAIR AND SATIN 
rEss with Kip Trim- 
MING.—Back.—[ For 

Front, see Fig. 1, P. 169.] 


For description see Suppl. 


tips trim the 
Cama Stix Dress with front of the bon- 

Emspromery.—Back.—[For net. Satin rib- 

Front, see Fig. 2, Page 168.] bon strings. 


drapery, the pleated 
ends of which are 
held together under a 
bronze ornament as 
shown in the illustra- 











For description see Suppl. Fig. 2 is a 
white felt poke 

bonnet, the brim of 
which is dented in 
the back, faced in- 
side with white 


plush, and piped 


Gentleman’s 

Collar Box. 

Tuts collar box is 
a round pasteboard 


with satin at the 
edge. White satin 
ribbon is twisted 
about the crown, 
and arranged in 
loops on the front, 
under which a white 












box, which is lined 
with quilted old gold 
satin. It is faced 
on the outside with 








maroon satin, em- 
broidered in floral 
designs with color- 


ed silk. 





ostrich plume is 
fastened. Strings Embroidered 
of similar ribbon. Pen -Wiper 

Spanish Lace See illustration on 


1 ’ 164 


Fichu. Tuer bottom of the 

Tae fichu is made pen-wiper is an ob 
of a piece of Span- long piece of card 
ish net sixty inches board four inches 
long and_ thirteen long and two and 
wide, which is sloped a half wide, bound 


at both ends, and 
edged with gathered 
Spanish lace four 
inches wide. The 
top is turned down 
on the outside, and 
the fichu is folded 
as shown in the 


with narrow ribbon 
The rounded top is 
formed of a piece 
of stiff buckram on 
eard-board, cut four 
inches square, and 


hollowed out on two 








§ Casumenr anp Moré Dress. Opposite sides till it 


Camen’s-HAm AND Satin 





illustration. It is Scran Drres.—Bacx.—{Por x : = = Lg er For oo see Fig. measures two inch- 
° ste. rs ick Front, see Fig. 1, Page 164. — = = —— ————— 2, Page 164.)—Cut Pattern, d f acros 

completed by a thick Cur Patrery, No. ee - — ———— —= _ No, 3207: Basque, 20 Cents; > an er half Across 
garland of rose-buds Basqur, 20 Cents; TrimmMep y . TrimMep Skirt, 25 Cents. the middle; this is 
and leaves, which Skirt, 25 Cents. Fig. 1.—Ciora Waxkine Svir. Fig. 2.—Brterk anp Satty Dress. For pattern and description faced with blue sat 
encircles the neck, For description see Suppl. 


For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIT., Figs, 41-51. ‘ see Suppl., No. 1., Figs.1-8. in, trimmed with 
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narrow white fringe, fastened on the bottom in 
the manner shown in the illustration, and edged 
with blue silk cord. A handle made of similar 
cord is slipped under the top. Across the top is 
set in the manner shown in the illustration a 
pointed piece of white satin, which is embroider- 
ed in chain stitch with small flowers in pink and 
blue silk, with foliage in coral stitch of olive 
silk. The inside of the pen-wiper is filled with 
box-pleated strips of black cloth pinked at the 
edges, which project on the sides, and several 
layers of cloth are fastened under the card-board 
bottom, 


Design for Prayer or Hymn Book Cover. 
Gold Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 164. 

Tus design is embroidered on a dark velvet 
foundation with gold thread. It must be traced 
on card-board, cut out, and tacked with single 
stitches on the velvet ground, which has previous- 
ly been stretched in an embroidery frame. The 
work is then executed in gold thread over the 
card-board pattern in the manner shown in the 
illustration, in which the stitches are distinctly 
marked, Satin stitch is used for the main part 
of the work, and stem stitch for the stems. 
The disk at the centre of the design and the 
heavy work in the passion-flower are in fine gold 
bullion. After the embroidery is completed, and 
while it is still in the frame, the back of the vel- 
vet must be coated with embroidery paste. 


Primrose Design for Bureau or Work- 
table Scarf. 


See illustration on page 164. 

Tue scarf shown in the illustration is made of 
olive silk serge. It is ornamented across the 
ends with the primrose design which is given in 
full size in Fig. 57, Supplement. The work is in 
crewels, with the exception of the flowers and 
buds, which are worked with silk in two shades 
of maize. The leaves are worked in feather 
stitch with two shades of olive green crewel wool, 
and are veined in stem stitch. The stems are 
defined by a double row of stem stitches in olive, 
On each side of the primrose border, and along 
the sides of the scarf, it is finished with a narrow 
border composed of lines in stem stitch of old 
gold crewel wool; the dots on both sides of the 
waving line are in satin stitch of similar wool. 
The ends of the scarf are edged with olive and 
old gold tassel fringe. The design, which can be 
used for many purposes, singly, or repeated in a 
border, is pretty on cream or écru linen with pink 
blossoms. 





AN EMBARRASSMENT OF 
RICHES. 
By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 

HE last touch was given to the dainty toi- 

lette, and escaping from the hands of mamma 
and maid, little Elsie Baird went slowly down the 
polished stairs, buttoning the last glove as she 
went. 

“Just a little while more, and it will begin,” 
she thought. ‘“ What fun it is to be grown up! 
I am glad now that mamma wouldn’t let me go 
to the Rogers ball in the spring. It’s a great 
deal nicer to have my own the very first, and not— 
Oh!” with a sudden scream of delight, as the 
turn of the landing brought into view the hall 
below, lamp-hung and flower-festooned, with or- 
ange-trees and white-budded laurestines veiling 
the corners ; and screening the musicians’ stand, 
a tall bank of waxen fair and rose-red camellias, 
to which Cousin Robert and the gardener were at 
this moment putting the last touches. All these 
wonders had been evoked since Elsie went up 
stairs for her preparatory nap. No wonder she 
cried, “ Oh!” 

“It is fairy-land! It is too beautiful to be 
true!” she called down over the balustrade. 

“Just so,” responded her cousin from below 
—quite too beautiful to be true,” looking ad- 
miringly at the slender vision in fleecy white es 
it came sweeping down, and noting each point, 
the dimpled shoulders, the tender bloom, the fluffs 
of golden hair which played round that sweetest 
face, in which child and woman seemed to blend 
so wonderfully. ‘“ Well, Elsie, I call that well 
got up. What! three bouquets! How are you 
going to manage with them all, may I ask ?” 

“ Do I look nice ?” said Elsie, twisting her head 
round to survey her train—that long delightful in- 
cumbrance which to her imagination seemed the 
visible badge and diploma of young-ladyhood. 
“T am glad you like my dress, Cousin Robert. 
And isn’t it fun ?—about the bouquets, I mean. 
They all came while I was asleep. This big one 
is from Harry Blount. Did you ever see such a 
monster? He must have cut every flower in his 
mother’s greenhouse. And such a note as came 
with it! ‘Dear Elsie, wear these for my sake.’ 
Now, Cousin Robert, imagine my wearing such a 
thing !’’ 

“It is rather like a prize cabbage,” remarked 
Robert, surveying the huge bouquet with a crit- 
ical eye. “ Well, who sent the others ?” 

“This one I am really proud of,” said Elsie, 
dimpling with satisfaction. “ Major Strange sent 
it, and it’s exactly like the bouquets which all the 
other girls have, and makes me feel really and 
truly grown up; only it is a pity that none of the 
flowers have any stems, And I hate those wires ; 
they look so cruel.” 

“And the third, which you are holding so 
tight?” 

“ Now that one really is remarkable,” said Elsie, 
blushing not a little. “Mamma would hardly be- 
lieve it. See how exquisite it is! all white rose- 
buds, with just this little border of heliotrope to 
give a color. So appropriate—don't you think 
so?” 

“Highly appropriate to a child’s funeral,” re- 
marked her cousin, grimly. “ You needn’t show 
the card; I know the fellow.” 


“JT don’t believe you’ve guessed right at all,” 
pronounced Elsie, waving the card triumphantly 
above her head—“‘The Rev. Cyril Forsythe.’ 
There! Did you ever? I know, of course, that 
it’s all meant as politeness to me and mamma, 
but it’s great fun all the same. Bouquets, and 
engaged already for the German! What will 
come next? Cousin Robert, what if I should 
have an offer!” 

“Do you particularly want one to-night, 
Midget ?” 

“Oh no, not to-night; but some day, I think, 
it would be nice to have one. Now what shall I 
do with my flowers? I can’t carry them all.” 

“Tt’s rather like coals to Newcastle to give you 
another when you can’t dispose of those you have 
already,” said Robert. “Still, here’s a posy which 
I had brought you myself.” 

“Charming!” cried Elsie, throwing her fragrant 
load on a table and seizing the dewy mass of scar- 
let bloom which he held out. “ You always hit 
on just the nicest thing. These are the only ones 
that look at all well with my dress. See !’’ hold- 
ing the flowers against her snowy bodice with 
great effect. “‘ Mayn’tI carry these, Robin dear?” 
coaxingly ; “I like them so much the best.” 

“ Robin dear” demurred, though he kissed the 
little gloved hand as a token of gratitude for the 
preference. It was finally settled that all the 
bouquets should lie together on a little table, and 
that Elsie should give each an airing in turn dur- 
ing the evening. 

With an inaudible sigh, Robert Baird watehed 
his darling as guests arrived, and the music began 
to sound from behind the camellia screen. The 
soft round cheeks he loved grew roster; the sweet, 
delighted eyes glowed with excitement ; Elsie, his 
pet and treasure, was fairly launched on the fair 
but treacherous sea of society, and a sense of loss 
and deprivation seized his spirits. 

The old homestead, of which he was joint own- 
er, had never looked upon a prettier scene. Out- 
side, the moon-lit piazzas were sweet with honey- 
suckle, the gardens beyond twinkled with Chi- 
nese lanterns, across the soft dusks and shadowy 
vistas forms in white flitted, gay laughs broke the 
dewy silences. Dear little Elsie had done the 
honors prettily by mamma’s side; but now the 
tide of incoming guests slackens. Some one of- 
fers his arm. She is going off to dance at last, 
thinks Robert. But no; the young rector is sure- 
ly not a dancing mau. On his arm, his flowers 
in her hand, Elsie vanishes. And Robert, with a 
face which is a little sad and not a little savage, 
turns away, and spurs himself up to his hospita- 
ble duties. 

“jt is very good of you,” said Mr. Forsythe, 
softly, as they gained the piazza, “ to give the first 
dance-time to me. It is better than anything 
else could be to be here in this starry silence, un- 
der heaven’s arch, and with you!” 

Elsie was much awed and impressed. Was 
this the way in which clergymen talked to young 
ladies? Hownice it was! She had been a little 
afraid that he would ask her about her soul, and 
Elsie did not know much about souls as yet. 

Still, she was a practical little damsel, and hav- 
ing gazed up at “heaven’s arch,” and seen only 
the piazza roof, she véntured to say, “ Didn’t you 
ever care about dancing, Mr. Forsythe ?” 

He looked down serenely at her from his height 
of six feet two, but did not seem offended with 
the question—only saintly—which Elsie noted 
with relief. 

“ Not very much,” he answered, gently. ‘‘ And 
my time is so full of other and graver duties that 
it is small matter of regret to me that the Church 
has set the seal of her disapproval on such plea- 
sures in the case of her ordained servants, whose 
life-work is, or should be, solemn and engrossing.” 

“Ts there really a law against dancing, then ?” 
asked Elsie, timidly. 

“Not for such as you. To a fair young life 
like yours, such amusements, when partaken of 
in moderation, are natural and harmless. And 
for myself, there are many compensations—the 
privilege of ministering to the aged and sorrow- 
ful, of sharing their joys and consoling their 
griefs, and, sweetest of all, the close relation 
which I bear to my flock.” 

Elsie murmured an assent. She felt a little as 
though she were in church. Still, it was undeni- 
ably gratifying. 

“ Yes,” continued the low, fervent voice ; “it is 
a world of contrasts. This evening I am here 
sharing in this scene of gayety amid all that 
makes life enjoyable. This afternoon I spent by 
the bedside of a dying woman, glad to fold her 
tired hands and rest after the burden of life, even 
though she left her children to struggle on alone. 
I hope I was able to support and strength—” 

“Oh,” interrupted Elsie, “ that must have been 
poor Mrs. McCraw! Is she really dying? How 
sorry I am! Mamma took me there the other 
day. Mamma is going to take one of the chil- 
dren to keep as our house-maid, and she hopes 
to get little Jenny into the Home. Oh, I am sor- 
ry Mrs. McCraw is dying on the very day of my 
party !” 

“Yes, dear Miss Baird, it is a world of con- 
trasts, as I said. Death and life, sickness and 
health, poverty there, luxury here, and heaven 
over all.” 

“T am so sorry,” cried Elsie, bewildered. “I 
can’t help it. I am young and happy, or I was 
before you talked so,” she added, with a little 
pout. “But I don’t forget that there are sick 
and poor people, and mamma never does. She 
is as good as she can be to them; really she is, 
Mr. Forsythe.” 

“ Indeed, dear child,” in a tender tone, “I know 
it well. Your mother is one of my most precious 
helpers and friends; and I would stake my life 
that you, in your maiden bloom and happiness— 
which Heaven forbid I should in any way seek 
to shadow—will also give yourself to every good 
and holy work. I have watched you grow up 
under my eye a polished stone of the temple, and 





no fairer vision has ever been granted to cheer 








my lonely life. And Elsie,” he added, still more 
softly, “there is no hope so dear to me as this 
—forgive me that I speak of it; I can not refrain ; 
the wish is too near my heart—that in the fu- 
ture, which seems at this moment so near and so 
fair, you may forever lean as now on my arm. 
Suffer me to lead and support you. Come and 
brighten my home with your lovely presence, and 
be to me the best gift that God ever bestowed 
on man.” 

Elsie drew her hand away, and stared at the 
young divine with frightened eyes. 

“ An offer !” she cried, breathlessly. “Are you 
making me an offer ?” 

“What else, dear child?” he responded, with 
some heat. “ And in.return will you tell me—” 

“Oh, please don’t—pilease,” she cried, in horror. 
“T don’t know anything about such things. I’m 
so littlk—so young, I mean. Mamma wouldn’t 
like it. I know she never allows me to talk about 
offers.” 

“Angelic diffidence,” replied her tormentor. 
“You are right. It is to your mother that I should 
have appealed. You permit, then, dearest, that I 
should make her the judge between us, and come 
at another time for my answer? You can whis- 
per it in mother’s ear, in the shelter of mother’s 
arms, can you not, little startled bird? Shall it 
be so, then ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Elsie, frantic to escape. 
“Mamma will tell you all about it. Don’t sity any 
more to me.” 

Off she dashed out of the star-lit, rose-scented 
evening, into the protection of the glare, the 
crowd, little recking of the long, black, tightly 
buttoned figure with clasped hands and eyes raised 
to “heaven’s arch” which she left behind. She 
was prettier than ever, with her flushed cheeks 
and shy, dazzled eyes, and was seized on at once 
by a series of expectant partners. 

Dance succeeded dance. Young Harry Blount, 
sulking in a corner, and watching his rivals with 
a pair of glowering, jealous eyes, suddenly gave 
a great start. He saw Elsie lay down the white 
bouquet, which had affected him as scarlet affects 
a bull, take up his flowers—yes, his !—and carry- 
ing them in her hand, approach his lurking-place. 
She made a saucy little courtesy, and said, “ Mr. 
Blount, I believe this is our dance.” 

“ Elsie, what a fool I am!” cried the boy, ready 
to kiss her white-slippered feet in his revulsion 
of feeling. “Have I really been hanging about 
here like a tramp, and forgotten that ?” 

“You really have, Harry,” replied the little belle 
of the evening. “You have neglected me shame- 
fully, and I feel dreadfully about it. Now to 
atone, don’t let us dance at all, but jist sit down 
and rest.” Then, notiting 4 lodk of blank dis- 
appointment, she added, quickly, “ Or, rather, let 
us have a short walk, and then go and hide some- 
where, and have some coffee—if mamma isn’t 
looking, that is.” 

“So we will,” said the delighted Harry. “I 
know of a capital seat—on the south piazza.” 

“ Anywhere else!’ cried Elsie. ‘I hate that 
piazza. I never want to see it again.” 

“That's a good one, when you’ve been there 
half the evening with that parson! Did he bore 
you so dreadfully, poor little Elsie? I always 
knew he was a prig.” 

“Mamma likes him,” responded Elsie, demure- 
ly. ‘ And so do I—in the pulpit.” 

The two children—for they were little more— 
enjoyed their walk, and then sought a refuge be- 
hind the curtains of the deep bay-window in 
the hall. Elsie sank back on the cushioned seat 
with a sigh of fatigue, too weary for more than 
half attention to Harry’s talk. He was paying 
her outrageous compliments, she vaguely thought, 
but she was used to Harry’s nonsense, and she 
idly picked his bouquet to pieces while medita- 
ting on her late extraordinary interview with 
Cyril Forsythe. Suddenly she came to herself: 
Harry had taken her hand. When? She didn’t 
remember. Had she been half asleep? He was 
saying, in a strangely agitated voice: “I know 
they will all say we are too young, but I think 
that’s the best of it. It is lovely to begin young, 
to spend our whole lives together; and I am al- 
most ready for coll »ge, and after that I shall step 
right into the business, and very soon there will 
be plenty for us both to live on.” 

Elsie stared. “ Why, Harry, I don’t understand 
you. What are you confiding tome? It sounds 
like a love affair. Who is the devoted damsel 
who is to-wait till you get through college, and 
have something to live upon ?” 

“Elsie,” cried the mortified Harry, “you are 
perfectly unfeeling.” 

“Tm not unfeeling a bit. But, really and truly, 
who is it? You haven’t told me her name.” 

“TI thought you understood me,” said the boy, 
humbly and bitterly. “ You looked so pleasant, 
and never said a word to stop me. Of course 
you know that I never cared a button for any 
girl in the world except you. I’ve been waiting 
ever so long for the right time to speak, and to- 
night you looked so stunning, somehow, and so 
kind— Now, Elsie”—pathetically—“ don’t tease 
me any longer, but tell me that you will.” 

“ Will what ?” 

“Wait for me, care about me, marry me some 
day,” blurted out the” luckless lover, appalled at 
her changed look. 

“Harry Blount,” said Elsie, awfully, rising in 
majesty to the full height of her five feet two, “I 
never was treated so in my life. You have all 
conspired to make me perfectly misere die at my 
first ball.” Her bosom began to heave. “If 
you say another word of the kind, I'll never speak 
to you again ;” and with blazing eyes she swept 
away, leaving her boy-lover crushed in a heap be- 
hind the curtains, and wondering whether noose 
or poison were the speediest way of getting rid 
of his wretched existence. 

After this the evening was a weariness, but 
supper came at last, and following supper the 
German. Here things took on a brighter aspect. 
It was impossible not to enjoy dancing with such 





a partner as Major Strange, hero of all the girls 
of the neighborhood; and when, at its close, El- 
sie, a bewitching paper cap on her pretty head, 
little flags and ribbons fluttering from various 
parts of her dress, and her arms laden with flow- 
ers, stood exchanging gay good-nights with the 
departing guests, she was ready to allow that life 
was not all a burden or balls a failure, and that 
being a grown-up young lady, though it might have 
its drawbacks, had also its advantages and indis- 
putable joys. 

In the midst of her contentment, however, she 
became aware Of a forth hovering outside thé 
door, 4 face of mute, feprodchful wretchedness, 
and her heart smote her. Slipping from mam- 
ma’s side, she made her way to poor Harry, and 
put out her hand. 

“Do forgive me, Harry,” she whispered. “TI 
was perfectly horrid, and am ashamed of my- 
self ; but you don’t know how much I have had to 
vex me this evening. Shake hands, and let us be 
friends again, just as we used.” 

Under the gentle pleading eyes Harry’s rancor 
and misery melted in a moment, and “ hope sprang 
eternal” in his breast, for “ just as we used” meant 
a great deal more to him than to Elsie. He near- 
ly crushed the small peace-making hand in his 
vigorous grasp, and Elsie went back smiling and 
relieved, only to meet another hand, a terribly ex- 
pressive presstre, a pair of eyes bent upon her 
from an immense height, and to hear the fervent 
murmur: ‘“ To-morrow, early to-morrow, I shall 
see you, Till then good-by, and God bless you, 
Elsie, my best treasure!” 

Elsie grew white as a ghost. Really? Was 
to-morrow really to bring this dreadful fate upon 
her? Had she promised without knowing it? 
Could nothing save her? 

“Elsie! Elsie!” cried somebody, and Elsie flew 
like the wind out of the room. She had no cour- 
age left to face eyes and questions, “ Where 
on earth can the child be?” queried Mrs. Baird, 
perplexed and annoyed, as the last guest de- 
parted. “ Robert, please see if you can find her, 
while I attend to having the house shut for the 
night.” 

Robert’s eyes were keen. He had watched the 
fluttering exit, and went straight to the piazza. 
Nothing was visible at the first glance, but a lit- 
tle sob smote upon his ear, and making one stride 
to the darkest corner, he lifted up a poor little 
white heap, and saw Elsie’s face wild and wet 
with tears. 

“ Elsie, darling child, what és the matter ?” 

“Oh, Robiti, Robin dear! do take care of me,” 
cried Elsit, hiditig her face in hi8 breast. “ Don’t 
let that hateful man come to-morrow and tell 
mamma that I like him, I never did; I hate 
him.” 

“What man? Don’t cry so,my pet. Nobody 
shall tease you so long as I am alive. What man 
was it?” 

“Oh, you know—the man who sent me that 
ridiculous bouquet.” 

“Harry Blount ?” 

“No, no,” eried Elsie, with a half-hysterical 
giggle. “He did it too, But I soon made an 
end of him, It was the other horrid creature— 
Mr. Forsythe, you know. He declares he'll go to 
mamma to-morrow, and she'll be so displeased 
with me. He'll tell her I said I would marry him, 
and it’s a story. I never did, and I hate him and 
his church and everything about it. Oh, what 
shall I do?” 

“Tl settle that young man,” replied her cous- 
in, cheerfully. “And [ll talk to mamma. So 
don’t fret any more, little heart. So you had 
your wish to-night, Elsie—four bouquets and an 
offer.” 

“ Two,” corrected Elsie, with a sob; “ that ri- 
diculous Harry.” 

Cousin Robert laughed aloud. 

“ Oh, don’t !”—piteously. “ It was all so horrid ! 
But I am quite comfortable again, now that I 
have you to take care of me, Robindear. There's 
nobody like you. If I had only had hold of this 
good old coat sleeve all the evening, none of these 
ge things wotild have happened. Oh, 
Robin, do devise some way so that I need never 
go out of your sight again. I hate being a young 
lady. Offers, indeed! As if any man in the 
world were worth your or mamma’s little finger ! 
Can’t you arrange it so that I need never have 
another offer, Robin ?” 

Robert stooped suddenly and kissed the little 
upturned face. “There is this way, darling,” he 
said: “T’ll make you an offer myself, and if you 
say ‘ Yes,’ no one else ever shall.” 

“Are you in earnest? Do you really mean 
that? Isn’t it just because you feel sorry for me ? 
For really and truly—though I never thought of 
it before—this is just the one thing in the world 
I should like.” 

“Do you really mean that, my darling ?” cried 
Robert, unable to believe in his own good for- 
tune. 

“Of course I do. There never could be any 
one in the world for me to care for as I do for 
you. Itis just perfect. Mamma and you and I, 
on and on, exactly as it has always been, only a 
thousand times better.” 

Five minutes later and Mrs. Baird appeared on 
thescene. ‘ What is the matter ?” she exclaimed, 
in a peremptory, agitated voice. “ Elsie, how you 
look! Are you ill?” 

“Sit down, Marian,” said Robert, holding out a 
warm, brotherly hand, but by no means unloosing 
the little clasping arms of his newly won trea- 
sure. “TI will tell you all about it. This poor 
little. thing has had a horrid time. She never 
wants to go to another ball, nor to church either. 
She has had four bouquets, and three offers; she 
has accepted them all, and now she doesn’t know 
what to do. So the long and short of it is, you 


will have to give her to me,” 

Tableau ! 

“But she is so young?” queried the anxious 
mamma, as, the first shock over, the pros and cons 
began to troop before her mind’s eye, much to 
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the advantage of the pros—“ so very young, and 
she has had no experience.” 

“Oh yes, I have—terrible experiences this very 
evening,” protested Elsie ; “and I never expect to 
feel young again.” 

And with her mother’s laugh the compact may 
be said to have been sealed, 





THE PASSIONATE SCHOOL-BOY 
TO HIS LOVE. 


Sere, here on the gravel I’m kneeling, 
The fondest and truest of beaux: 
When carried away by his feeling, 
A fellow can’t think of his clo’es. 
Oh, Emily, pity my sorrow! 
Dear Emily, smile and be kind! 
D’ye think you could wed me to-morrow ? 
D’ye think you would very much mind ? 
The ants have got under my stocking; 
It’s horrid to kneel on a stone: 
Have done, then, with mincing and mocking, 
And say you'll be always my own, 


You can not be thinking of Harry, 
A cry-baby, coddle, and pet; 
And Dicky’s too childish to marry— 
He’s not in two syllables yet. 
And I say to all others aspiring, 
Come forth with your shooter and ball, 
And meet me, receiving and firing, 
Till one or the other shall fall. 
The ants have got under my stocking; 
It’s horrid to kneel on a stone: 
Have done, then, with mincing and mocking, 
And say you'll be always my own. 


I've mustard and radishes growing, 
I've rabbits and guinea-pigs, too; 
My rocking-horse—splendid at going— 
Shall have a side-saddle for you. 
And twopence a week, if we’re steady, 
Will do very well for a start; 
So, dearest, at ten I'll be ready 
To draw you to church in my cart. 
I laugh at the ants in my stocking; 
I'd kneel for a week on a stone; 
For Emmy repents of her mocking, 
And says she’ll be always my own, 





FANCY SKATING. 

N No. 5 of the present volume of the Bazar we 

gave a few words of advice to beginners in the 
art of skating. We now propose to add some 
hints for the benefit of more advanced skaters, 
and shall assume that the reader has learned to 
strike out and to skate forward with reasonable 
proficiency. The next lesson to be learned is the 
inside edge forward. To make this, get up a lit. 
tle speed, and then bear only on one foot, say the 
right. The weight of the body will bring the line 
of the skate round in a curve. Then make the 
same cut with the other foot. But little skill or 
courage is required in cutting the inside edge, 
for the simple reason that there is no risk of a 
tumble. A fall can always be prevented by drop- 
ping the other foot. Little time should be spent 
over this manceuvre, The first real figure is the 
outside edge forward. To cut this, strike off, 
keeping the other foot well behind, leaning the 
body over. It may seem strange, but it is true, 
that the more the body is thrown over, the less 
risk there is of a fall. If you are cutting with 
the right foot, keep the left shoulder back and 
the right forward, the head erect, and look well 
over the right shoulder. The great point to learn 
in this, as in other figures, is that the centre of 
gravity should pass well down through the body, 
and not bisect it at intervals. Some beginners 
double the body into a stooping position; this 
only makes the feat more difficult; the chief 
thing is courage. In beginning the figure, you 
may learn by taking the hand of another, and 
skating around him, making him the centre of 
your circle. This will give you confidence, and 
confidence is what you want, You will find that 
the further you lean over, the firmer is your grip 
on the ice, because the skate being more on its 
edge, there is less fear of it scraping over the ice. 
In cutting this figure try and always get a neat 
circular curve; do not let it be a curve with a 
curl at the end, but as much of a circle as you can 
cut, At first you may not be able to cut more 
than a third of or a half of a circle, but try and 
get it neat and regular. 

Having accomplished the outside edge forward, 
you have learned a great deal, for it is the basis 
of nearly all figures. As soon as you can make 
a nearly complete circle, you should try and make 
a figure 8. To do this, begin with a good strong 
stroke on the right foot, and when you have com- 
pleted about four-fifths of the circle, bring the 
other foot over, and strike with the left foot on 
the outside edge, making four-fifths of another 
circle, which will bring you back over the first 
circle, then take off again on the right foot, and 
so on, da capo, until you have marked out the fig- 
ure 8 pretty clearly on the ice. The circles should 
not be more than two to three yards in diameter, 
according to the height of the skater. Tall peo- 
ple make a larger circle than short. 

This figure, with steady practice, may be learn- 
ed in about three or four days, but the skater 
must practice continually, and whenever he has 
the opportunity watch any one proficient in the 
art. One thing is a cardinal point to recollect, 
namely, keep the chin up. Look up in the air, 
at a tree, at the sky, at a house—anywhere but on 
the ice. The moment you bring your chin down 
you throw the centre of gravity out, and will spoil 
your circle. 

Beginners will find that they steady them- 
selves by lifting the right arm simultaneously 
with the left foot, and vice versa; it lengthens 
the balance, and so steadies the body. The foot 
off the ice should be about eighteen inches to 
the rear of the foot on the ice, and it should on 
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no account be brought forward until the skater 
wants to take off with it, on the other leg. No- 
thing looks so awkward as to skate with the foot 
off the ice ahead of the other. 

The next lesson to learn is backward skating. 
To turn from forward to backward you must 
bring the heels together. Then turn the foot 
which has the forward toe without removing the 
other from the ice. To begin with, try and ex- 
ecute this feat with very little way on, other- 
wise it may. cost you a fall, As soon as you are 
going heels foremost, turn both feet suddenly 
right or left,and as you do so make a stroke 
with the rearmost foot, then a turn in the other 
direction, and a stroke with the other foot. 

Your course will be a series of zigzags, gaining 
in pace steadily. After'a little while you will 
find yourself able to lift the backward foot after 
each stroke, and travel only on the other. Now 
is the time to begin the inside and outside edge 
backward. For the inside edge, sway the body 
over away from the foot on which you rest but 
very slightly. This will bring the centre of grav- 
ity inward, and your foot will describe a curve, 
For the outside edge, lean the body over the foot, 
preserving the balance by the other leg and foot, 
which should be about eighteen inches from the 
toe of the foot on the ice. Bring the head round, 
looking over the back as far as you can. You 
must never turn the head forward the same way 
you are going, as it will destroy the balance, be- 
cause the centre of gravity will be thrown out. 
When this is accomplished, you may try a figure 8 
backward—the most difficult feat on the ice, and 
perhaps the most graceful. To do this, make 
about four-fifths of a circle, then strike with the 
other foot, and make the second circle with the 
same foot. This will cause the two loops of the 
8 to be a little apart, but beginners will find 
it the easiest way of accomplishing the figure 8 
backward, Some very excellent skaters can al- 
ternate the feet, and do without the intermediate 
stroke of the other foot. To do this, after com- 
pleting the first circle, and without removing the 
foot from the ice at the completion thereof, you 
turn the foot inward, and immediately change to 
the other foot, making a stroke with the foot as 
you remove it from the ice. The circles should 
be small in this figure, as it is almost impossible 
to get up enough way to carry the skater round 
a wide circle. 

We now come to the figures 3 and E—two very 
graceful feats. For the figure 3 start with the right 
foot (say) forward; then give a little jerk with 
the other foot; at the same time bring it round 
in front of the foot on the ice. This will twist 
the body over, and turn the course from the out- 
side edge forward to the inside backward on the 
same foot. Some skaters turn on the toe, some 
on the ball of the foot; some give a slight lift to 
the body by a little jump on the foot in the act of 
turning. The most graceful style is the smooth- 
est. The cut on the outside edge forward should 
be about three feet long, then a sudden twist, and 
continue the course on the inside edge backward 
for about three-quarters of a circle. By cutting 
3’s over the same course and nearly complet- 
ing each circle on the inside edge backward, an- 
other form of 8 can be cut. The E is more diffi- 
cult than the 3. It begins with the inside edge 
forward; then sway the body round backward 
with the off foot well in advance, and cut on the 
outside edge backward. 

There are several other figures, but space for- 
bids a lengthy description of them. The spread 
eagle is a very effective figure. It is made by a 
good run to get up plenty of speed; then throw 
off on the right foot, slightly inside edge, and 
bring the heel of the left foot up to it. By bend- 
ing the knees and the ankles outward, some per- 
sons can lean right over and get on the outside 
edge so as to skate a convex curve. The roll 
consists of beginning a figure 3, then, when the 
circle on the inside edge backward is half com- 
pleted, change to the other foot backward; then 
again cut a 3 with the other foot, and so on. 
All these figures should be executed very smooth- 
ly, with a dignified ease, as it were, not hurried- 
ly. When our readers are proficient thus far, there 
are still higher flights to which they can attain, 





NOTABLE MEXICAN WOMEN. 


HE women of Mexico are proving themselves 
fully capable of holding a position among 
women of other countries where female education 
is more liberal, Spanish tradition respecting the 
fair sex has not entirely died out in Mexico, and 
it is with some difficulty that a woman is able to 
do any work except that of teaching. 

The stand taken by Sejiorita Montoya, of Pueb- 
la, is worthy of notice. At the age of twelve 
years this remarkable girl had finished the course 
of study at the young ladies’ academy where she 
attended, but she was refused a final examina- 
tion because it was never given to pupils under 
sixteen ! 

Resolved to waste no time, she pursued alone 
the studies of botany, physiology, chemistry, and 
other subjects preparatory to the study of medi- 
cine, upon which her whole mind was bent. Be- 
fore she was fifteen her father, an officer in the 
army, died, leaving the family penniless, and she 
at once, assuming the support of her widowed mo- 
ther, took up the business of nursing, making a 
special study of diseases of her own sex. 

Under a private tutor she studied Greek, Lat- 
in, and mathematics, and at length applied for 
admission to the medical college at Puebla. Aft- 
er much opposition she succeeded in oVtaining 
permission from the government to enter as spe- 
cial student. While pursuing her studies she 
has supported herself by teaching and by acting 
as physican in the female hospital. She has re- 
cently passed an examination with high honors, 
and will soon receive her degree as Doctor of 
Medicine. She is now about twenty-five years old. 

Art-culture is also well developed among Mexi- 





can young women. At the recent exhibition of 
painting, held to celebrate the centennial of the 
founding of the Academy of Fine Arts in the city 
of Mexico, the second prize was awarded to Se- 
fiorita Elena Barreiro, the first having been given 
to Felix Parra, a young Mexican artist of remark- 
able genius, now pursuing his studies in Europe. 





CREWEL-WORK. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
L 

bet shown the application of the four 

great principles of all art to needle-work, 
we will proceed to give instructions applicable to 
needle-work only, and have entitled the papers 
as above, because this is the work that claims 
more especially to be raised from the level of 
“ fancy” to “art” work. The name is modern, 
and is used for embroidery with “ krewels” or 
twisted worsteds upon plain materials. Ancient 
work of this kind was classed indifferently with 
silk or gold embroideries, and work upon canvas 
as “wrought needle-work.” The proper defini- 
tion of crewel-work is embroidery upon linen, 
twilled cotton, or stuffs where the foundation is 
for the most part left as an unworked back- 
ground, or when covered is only partially conceal- 
ed with open diaper or diagonal fillings. The 
employment of crewels in needle-work was the 
first form of embroidery known, and worsteds 
mixed with thin plates of gold or fine gold wire 
ornamented all the finest needle-work of the ear- 
lier times before silk was used. The art of em- 
broidery seems to have come from the East into 
Egypt, where it was acquired by the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans, and taken by the latter 
wherever they carried their conquests; by their 
time, however, embroidery with silks had become 
prevalent, and superseded the plainer worsteds, 
though crewels in various forms never died out 
until the present century, when the introduction 
of the Berlin wools, in 1835, with their softer 
texture and more varied dyes, supplanted them 
for a time. In 1875, they were re-instated by 
artists, who found them the best vehicle for the 
expression, through embroidery, of design and 
color, Amongst the earliest examples of this 
needle-work we may name the curtains of the 
Tabernacle, the colored sails of the Egyptian gal- 
leys, and the embroidered robes of Aaron and his 
priests. These were worked with gold and worst- 
eds, and though the stitch used on them is be- 
lieved to have been cross stitch, the foundation 
material being fine linen, and the workmen form- 
ing their own designs, they undoubtedly may be 
classed as “ crewel-work.” 

In later times, the Bayeux tapestry and the pro- 
ductions of Amy Robsart and Mary Stuart bear 
witness to the industry of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, while most of the hand-made 
tapestry of that time consisted simply of crewel 
stitches entirely covering coarse linen back- 
grounds. In the eighteenth century, large quan- 
tities of crewel-work were done, much of which is 
still extant, and gives evidence of the individual 
energy and taste of that period. The great merit 
of the work, and the reason of its revival, lie in the 
sapability it has of expressing the thought of the 
worker, and its power of breaking through the 
trammels of that mechanical copying and count- 
ing that lower most embroidery to mere fancy- 
work, Lifted by this power into a higher grade, 
it can and will rank with laces and ancient gold 
and silver embroideries that are in themselves 
works of art, and which were done in times when 
the best part of a life was spent in the effort to 
give to the world one new type of beauty. Crew- 
el-work has also the inestimable advantage of 
being adapted to homely decoration, the cheap- 
ness of the material, the facility of cleansing it, 
and its strength to resist hard usage, justly mak- 
ing it the chosen means of decoration of all com- 
mon home objects of beauty. Partaking as crew- 
el- work does of the general nature of ancient 
embroideries, it will be sufficient under this head- 
ing to point out its characteristics and mode of 
employment. Good work is known by the de- 
sign and coloring being treated as a decorative, 
and not as a realistic, copy of nature. As we 
have said, the materials capable of producing em- 
broideries are not of a kind that can imitate na- 
ture in her glories of form and color, and any 
copy must be a failure ; therefore all work claim- 
ing to be good must be conventionally treated, 
the design being represented flat upon a flat back- 
ground, and no attempt made by means of shad- 
ows and minute shadings to raise and round it 
from the surface as in painting; and in correct 
crewel-work this rule is followed. Many unthink- 
ing persons object to this, proud of the idea of 
only copying from nature; but let the effect be 
tried of flowers worked as we see them, and of 
the same treated decoratively, and a short experi- 
ence wil! convince them that the one can be look- 
ed upon forever, if necessary, with a sense of rest 
and repose, while the other never ceases to of- 
fend by the badness of its copy and the harsh- 
ness of its coloring. 

Crewel-work is a difficult embroidery, because 
it depends for its success, not upon the exact 
putting in of stitches and their regularity, nor 
upon the time and labor bestowed upon repro- 
ducing a pattern, but upon the absolute necessity 
there is for the worker to be something more 
than a copying machine; for her to possess the 
power of grasping and working out an idea of 
her own, and being able to distinguish between 
a good or bad design or system of coloring. The 
technical difficulties of the work are so few and 
so simple that when described they seem to be 
trifles, for after the broad rules of what to do and 
avoid are stated, a written instruction is of little 
help, as it can not give the subtleties of form and 
color upon which the work depends for its per- 
fection, nor can it convey to an inartistic mind 
the power of right selection between conflicting 
coloring. What can be learned from instruction 





is the manner of forming the various stitches used 
in the work, while practice will give a free use of 
the needle and the power of setting the stitches 
so that each one is put in with regard to its place 
in the whole design, and is neither worked too 
close to its neighbor nor too far from it, but by 
its direction expresses the contour of a line or 
the form of a leaf. Just as in painting no mas- 
ter can inspire his pupil with his own gift of col- 
oring, unless the power of seeing and delineating 
is already possessed and only requires to be 
brought out and strengthened by instruction, so 
in crewel-work the learner must have an innate 
taste for what is true in form and color, to profit 
by the rules that are exemplified in the best ex- 
amples of needle-work. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Janvary, Sprmorieiy, Inuivors.—You ask for in- 
structions regarding a meal you call “ coffee.” We do 
not know of any such meal or entertainment, nor 
could we specify to you what number you should in- 
vite to any meal. That must be left to your own sense 
of propriety, and to the number of your friends. An 
afternoon “ tea” is an informal gathering, to which it 
is customary to invite all one’s friends. Coffee and 
chocolate can be offered. ; 

M. W. R.—Leave your spoon always in the saucer. 
It would be apt to upset the cup. 

Harry F.—The mother always first, the married 
daughter next, the gentleman guest third, and the rest 
of the family afterward. 

Constant Reaper.—On a dark surface that is smooth 
and firm the designs can be traced by means of light 
transferring paper just as they are traced on linen 
through black transferring paper. But if the ground 
is at all soft or yielding, the process of pouncing must 
be resorted to. You will find directions for both 
methods in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII. 

Mrs. J. W. L.—Your scrim curtains should just es- 
cape the floor. It is fashionable now to tie curtains 
quite high on the sides, and then bring the ends to- 
gether, making a diamond-shaped opening. 

Mrs. A. N. S.—We can not tell you how to color your 
faded hair-combings, but you can have it done by any 
dealer in hair. 

Mrs. L. G.—Infants’ long cloaks are made of white 
embroidered cashmere. Short walking coats are of 
plush, or cloth, or cashmere in dark ruby, blue, or 
brown shades. It is fashionable to have the basque of 
a different material from the skirt of ladies’ dressea. 

Miss J. B.—The open Madeira embroidery is eyelet- 
work, forming compasses, stars, etc., done on cotton 
goods with cotton, and on silk or wool fabrics with 
silk. Satins both plain and figured, light cloths, Chev- 
iots, and figured cashmeres will be worn by spring 
wraps. 

Mus. W. N. A.—Any of the fancy stores that adver- 
tise in the Bazar will supply you with embroidery 
wools, 

E. H.—We can not tell you of any safe coloring for 
your hair. Tar-water, alcohol, and frequent brushing 


[ are said to promote the growth of the hair. 


In Dovst.—The style commended in a former pa- 
per, to which you allude, will suit your boy. Colored 
clothes are now much used in the winter for boys of 
three or four years. They are made in “one-piece 
garments” that have a princesse front, jacket back, and 
kilt pleats behind. For these use blue flannel, plaids, 
Cheviots, plush, or velvet. 

Mrs. W. M. A.—If you want a portiére, for warmth, 
in the arch, have blue or red and gold striped mummy- 
cloth, or else the double-faced red or blue Canton flan- 
nel, with a contrasting band sewed across the top and 
bottom—not down the sides—and hang two breadths 
of this on rings passed over a wooden rod. If you 
need only a thin drapery, have dotted muslin or else 
scrim with antique insertion and lace. None of these 
materials are costly. Your curtains may match this 
portiére or be in contrast, as you prefer. 

J. O. H.—Have blue silk stockings and blue boots to 
match your little girl’s blue satin dress. The pink and 
blue Chambéry and gingham dresses will be worn made 
like those just described, and trimmed with white braid, 
or else they will have yokes and ruffles and sleeve puffs 
of white Hamburg embroidery, if the boy is not too 
large for girlish-looking frocks. 

F. E. B.—Dark brown tubular braid in rows, with 
frogs of the same across the bust, will make your wool 
dress stylish for spring. 

Mrs. J.T. C.—The Woman’s Exchange, No.4 East 
Twentieth Street, New York city, will perhaps help 
you to dispose of your crape shawl. 

K. A. P.—Your brown poplin sample is a very good 
shade, and if stylishly trimmed with open-work em- 
broidery, or any of the new appliqué passementeries, 
would look very well, with a basque, paniers, panels, 
and bouffant back drapery. 

M. F. U.—The open-work design you have selected 
from the Bazar will be very pretty and stylish for pon- 
gee done in the same shdde, or else darker. The new- 
est wool dress goods have South Kensington work, 
but the open designs are the prevailing fashion. 

Vinetnta.—Make your seal-brown cashmere up over 
a silk (cheap silk) foundation skirt with only cashmere 
visible, but if you must combine it, put satin-striped 
moiré down the front of the skirt in pleats. Then 
have a basque, paniers, and bouffant drapery of cash- 
mere, trimmed with wide open-work embroidery done 
on the cashmere. 

An Otp Sussortner.—Get polka-dotted foulard or 
cashmere to combine with a navy blue silk, and use 
any of the new suit patterns illustrated in Bazar No, 
8, Vol. XV. 

Dowacrer.—A Bazar, with an illustration of a short 
dress and train attached, will be sent you on receipt of 
10 cents. 

Mrs. F. M. C.—Any of the spring suits illustrated in 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. XV., on page 120, will be suitable 
patterns for your black cashmere dress. The small 
fichu shown on the same page, or a mantle from Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. XV., will also be appropriate for you. 
Black lace or lisse is only worn in the neck of black 
dresses, and should be fastened by a lace-pin or by 
flowers. Have the dress neck a high standing collar. 
Chatelaine watches are the most stylish; then a chain 
with a bar in the button-hole, and the watch thrust in- 
side the dress waist or in a belt. Long gold chains 
around the neck are not used. Have small bullet- 
shaped crocheted buttons for your dress, Get Scotch 
ginghams, white mull, lawn, and foulard silks for 
young girls’ nice summer dreases. Your ideas about 
your Tuscan oonnet are good. Use tan-colored Biar- 
ritz gloves at 75 cents or $1 a pair with black dresses. 
Your beaver hat will answer. Black plumes will be 
worn again in the summer. Do not alter your Grecian 
polonaise; it is still in good style. Wiggan is very 
little used in dress skirts, 
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Fig. 1.—Parasor. Fig. 2.—CarriaGe Fan, 


Fig. 1.—Lace anp 
Satin Surnan Ficuv- 


COLLAR. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


and a quarter wide 
at the bottom. It 
is edged with 
an olive Cheviot 
flounce in broad 
shallow box pleats. 
The front is cov- 
ered loosely with 
similar material 
that is gathered at 
the top and bot- 
tom. The polo- 
naise is of olive 
Cheviot, cross- 
barred with dark 
blue The long 
tapering collar on 
the waist, the re- 
vers on the dra- 
pery, and the shirr- 
ed cuffs are of 
dark blue plush. 
Moiré ribbon bows 
are at the neck 
and at the bottom 
of the waist in the 
front and back. 


Parasols, Fan, 
and Reticule. 
Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1 is a large 
black satin mer- 
veilleux parasol, 
which is lined with 
red satin. The 
word “Souvenir” 
is embroidered on 
the lining in orna- 
mental letters four 
neches long, com- 
posed of small 
white flowers with 
orange centres and 
green foliage, one 
letter being placed 
on each of the 
eight gores of the 
parasol. The edge 
is trimmed with a 
frill of Spanish 
lace five inches 
wide. The wood- 
en stick has an 
ebony handle, to 
which is knotted 
a silk cord finish- 
ed with two pom- 
pons, one black 
and one red. A 
red and black pas- 
sementerie ring at- 
tached to a silk 
cord encircles the 
parasol when it is 
closed 

The carriage fan, 
Fig. 2, has an open- 
work steel frame, 
and a leaf of Pom- 
padour satin fou- 
Jard, which is lined 
with black foulard, 
The ground fig- 
ures on the leaf are 
outlined in gold 
and silver thread 
and pink silk. 









Plain and Plaid Cheviot 
Dress. 

Tue foundation skirt of this 

Cheviot dress is forty-three inch- 

es long in front and two yards 


The yellow satin parasol, Fig. 
3, is veiled with black polka- 
dotted Spanish net, and lined 
with black silk. It is trimmed 
with a black satin frill six inch- 
es wide, the heading of which is 


























Fig. 3.—Parasou. 
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Fig. 2.—Lacr anp Sar- 
IN Suraw Ficuv-Coiiar, 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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shirred six times 
at intervals of half 
an inch. Yellow 
and black satin 
pompons are at- 
tached to the han- 
dle. 

The black satin 
reticule, Fig. 4, is 
lined with figured 
red satin. The 
shield-shaped front 
and back are con- 
nected by a gath- 
ered satin puff, 
and completed at 
the top by a bag 
with a draw-string. 
An open-work gild- 
ed metal shield is 
set on the front. 

Fig. 5 is a black 
satin Surah para- 
sol, on which a 
wreath of field 
flowers and grass- 
es is embroidered 
in their natural 
colors. It is lined 
with black silk, 
and trimmed with 
a shirred satin 
frill, which is 
edged with Span- 
ish lace. 


Embroidered 

Table Cover. 

See illustration on 
page 164. . 
Tue bronze plush 
cover on this ob- 
long table is fitted 
to the top. The 
design for the em- 
broidered border 
is given in Fig. 26, 
Supplement. In 
working, trace the 


CLota Basque.—Cur Parrern, No. 8200: Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 9-15. 


satteen, which has 

previously been 
i backed with paper 
} M Y, ; pasted on beneath 
as , »» ae a it. Having traced 
the design on the 
backed satteen, 
carefully cut away 
the material from 
around the edges, 
leaving the design 
figures as they are 
shown in the Sup- 
plement outlined 
in satteen, after 
which paste this 
stiff pattern in its 
place on the plush. 
Work the embroid- 
ery in satin stitch 
with split embroid- 
ery silk, bringing 
the needle up on 
one side of the 
pattern, straight 
across and down 
on the opposite 
side, thus gradual- 
ly covering it with 
parallel stitches, 
which are close on 
Dress. the flowers and 


iy, 9 Lz 2 : " outlines on cream 
. Nh 1} ((" ) J A 4 : 
‘i ‘ ’ 


Fig. 1.--Sarin Dinner Dress.—Front.—For Back, 


Fig. 2.—Caina Sirk Dress wirn Evsrowrery.—Front. Fig. 8.—Ptain anp Piaww Cagvior 
see Fig. 1, First Page.—{For description see Suppl.) 


For Back, see Page 165,—{For description see Suppl.] 
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Fig. 1.—Camev’s-narr AND Satin Dress with 
Kip Trimwinc.—Front.—[ For Back, see 
Page 165. ]—{For description see Supplement. } 
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Fig. 1.—Satis Merveitievx, Lace, axp 
UIBBON Cap. 
hd 


Fig. 1.—Sirk Gauze anp Lace Cravat Bow. 


buds, but set apart on the vine and stems. 
Some of the flowers are in pink and olive, 
} others in blue and olive, and the rest in red 
and olive. The centres are filled in in knot- 
ted stitch of the darkest shade. Gold thread 
is used in working the vine and stems, and 
' also for veining the flowers and leaves. After 
the design is covered, the figures are all 
edged with gold cord caught down with fine 
yellow silk. The table cover is lined with 
soft satteen and interlined with stiff linen, 








Fig, 2.—CASHMERE AND Satin 
MerveEILLecx WRapPeER. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Curvior Mantie.—Front.—| For Back, see Page 











and is edged with silk and 
wool tassel fringe in the colors 
of the embroidery. 


Cravat Bows.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

For the cravat bow Fig. 1 
cut a piece of stiff foundation 
ten inches wide and four long, 
edge it with lace along the 
bottom and on one side, pleat 
it in fan shape, and set it on 
the left side of a square back. 
Set over the foundation pleat- 
ing a pleating of striped blue 
silk gauze made of a strip of 
the same width’ but an inch 
shorter, which is trimmed with 
lace along the lower 
On the left side of the back 
fasten a gauze loop, which is 
edged with lace along both 
sides, and arrange a folded 
gauze knot over the middle. 

For Fig. 2 take a bias piece 
satin merveilleux 
about ten inches square, edge 
it with chenille loop fringe 
along one end and part of one 
side, form a loop on the oppo- 
site end, gather it up closely, 
and set it on a stiff back. 
Fasten a pleated crossing over 
the stitches in the manner 
shown in the illustration. 


edge. 


of cream 


Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tne brim of the cap Fig. 1 
is a straight band of double 
stiff net an inch wide and 
twenty inches long, laid in 
four three-cornered pleats half 
an inch deep along one side, 
and edged with ribbon wire on 
the opposite side. To this is 
joined as a foundation for the 
crown a piece eight inches 
long and five wide, which is 
pleated in at the sides. The 
brim is edged with cream-col- 
ored crépe lisse pleating and 
cream lace two inches wide. 
On the top of the crown are 
two pleated Strips of cream- 
colored satin Surah, which are 
edged with cream lace. A 
bow of cream satin ribbon is 
set on the front of the cap, 
and loops of similar ribbon 
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164.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3201: Price 25 Cents. 
Fox pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 28-31, 














Fig. 2.—Brocapk Mantie.—Cor Parrern, 
No. 3202: Price 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Satin anp Spanisn LAck Mantie Fig. 2.—Nvns’ VEMING AND 
Front.—| For Back, see Page 164. ] Morre Dress 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
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—Satin Merveitreux Cravar Bow. 


down the back 


are arranged to hang 
Two ends a yard long are attached, one 
on each side of these loops, and meet 
w in the back. 
cap Fig. 2 an 
is eut of double 


net, and wired at both edges. 


in a bow lo 
For the 
inch wide 


oval brim an 
white stiff 

A puffed 
crown of cream-colored brocade is join- 
ed to it along the upper edge, and a 
row of pleated cream lace along the 
lower. The brim is covered by carna- 
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tion red moiré ribbon, which encircles the crown, 
and terminates in a knot in the back. In front 
the cap is trimmed with loops of similar ribbon 
and with white lace in shells. 
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CHAPTER VIL—( Continued.) 


Sir Morpavnt bundled below at a rate that was 
like to break his nose for him, while the water pour- 
ed out of the brim of his hat and streamed away 
from his oil-skins as though he had just been fish- 
ed up out of the sea alongside. I followed him, 
in a wild state of mind, fearing that some one in 
the cabin had been struck by the lightning. But 
I soon saw what was the matter. Miss Tuke and 
Norie were kneeling upon Lady Brookes, who lay 
flat on her back on the floor, kicking up her heels, 
flourishing her hands, and screaming and laugh- 
ing at the top of her voice. She was in hysterics ; 
but if Norie hadn’t bawled this out to us, I should 
have believed her clean out of her mind—raving 
mad, in fact. It was certainly a most painful 
scene. Her ladyship, as I have said, was a fine, 
well-made woman, and the fit made her as strong 
as a man. The united strength of Norie and 
Miss Tuke could hardly prevent her from rising ; 
and before Sir Mordaunt and I could get near 
enough to lend a hand, she fetched Norie such a 
cuff over the head that if he had not been hold- 
ing on to her it must have sent his heels into the 
air. All the while, too, she kept shrieking and 
sobbing and talking nonsense, whilst the frame 
of the yacht trembled to the thunder-shocks, and 
the cabin was filled with a succession of blinding 
flashes, sometimes yellow, sometimes blue, which 
came so swiftly one after another that it was 
like blinking the eyes against a strong and last- 
ing blaze. I heard Norie tell Sir Mordaunt that 
he was obliged to hold her ladyship down to pre- 
vent her rushing on deck, and that he had been 
calling for assistance to get her to her cabin, as 
she was too much for him with only Miss Tuke 
to help. Sir Mordaunt immediately pulled off his 
dripping oil-skins; and, dropping on his knees, 
seized his wife’s hand and entreated her to be 
calm, himself so agitated that his broken words 
were scarcely intelligible. Presently she grew 
quieter, and then Norie made her swallow some 
brandy ; and with the doctor supporting her on 
one eide and her husband on the other, she went 
staggering and sighing to her cabin, keeping her 
eyes tightly closed that she might not see the 
lightning. 

“ What a fearful storm, Mr. Walton !” exclaim- 
ed Miss Tuke, holding her hand over her eyes 
too, for some of the flashes as they darted through 
the skylight were blindingly brilliant. “How 
long do you think it will last ?” 

“It will be passing very soon. It’s just a 
tropical outbreak. Had you lived in the West 
Indies you would be laughing at all this whizzing 
and booming,” said I, but not very honestly ; for 
I took it to be as dangerous a storm as could 
have burst upon us, and there is no West Indian 
living who would not have been awed and alarm- 
ed by it. 

“T never saw such lightning before,” said she, 
“nor heard such terrific thunder, There! see 
that!” she cried, raising her voice to a shriek, as 
one of the sharpest flashes which had yet fallen 
seemed to set the whole cabin on fire, and was 
instantaneously followed by an explosion that 
sounded as though a magazine full of powder 
had blown up. There was no use trying to 
put heart into her in the face of such an uproar 
as that. I advised her to join Lady Brookes, 
and bustle about, and take as little notice as pos- 
sible of the iightning; and then went on deck 
again, first peeping at the glass, and observing no 
change in it. 

The truth is, I could not persuade myself, from 
the indication of the mercury, that a tempest of 
wind—short-lived, indeed—would not follow this 
thunder-storm; and this being my expectation, 
the knowing that Purchase was in no fit state to 
command the schooner, should a sudden extremi- 
ty confront us, determined me to keep a lookout 
for myself, for it was evident that Tripshore would 
not act independently in Purchase’s watch ; and, 
moreover, it would be Purchase’s watch on deck 
until midnight. 

The storm played furiously, and continued to 
do so for upward of a quarter of an hour after I 
returned on deck, during all which time the rain 
fell in torrents and flashed up the sea into a sur- 
face of phosphorescent foam by. its weight; but 
not a breath of air slanted those lines of water, 
which sparkled in the lightning in greens and 
blues and yellows, so as to make the‘whole scene 
one of awful beauty, truly, indeed, a8 though hea- 
ven were raining fire—an illusion that was per- 
fected by the flames in the sea, which might have 
made you suppose the ocean itself was burning. 

Both Tripshore and Purchase remained on 
deck, and the men forward crouched, with scarce- 
ly a move among them, under the bulwarks. I 
constantly looked aloft to observe if the light- 
ning had damaged us there, but nothing was 
touched. I could not be mistaken in that. Some 
of the flashes were so vivid that I could follow 
the masts to the trucks, and see the little vane at 
the head of the mainmast ; and yet it was certain 
that the electric fluid had run over the yards and 
spars as water might, for at times I had per- 
ceived sparks of intense brilliancy whizzing along 
the topsail sheets, which were chain, and along 
the jackstays, and flying off into the air, just as 
you may note the white fires flash away from the 
wires of an electric battery. 








But in a quarter of an hour, as I have said, it 
became evident that the worst of the storm had 
passed, and that the body of it was veering to the 
eastward; and presently looking into the west, I 
spied what might very well have passed for a 
ship’s light, a small yellow star, and then anoth- 
er, and vet another, until, and while the storm was 
solemnly moaning in one direction, and the hea- 
vens all that way were tremulous with the glare 
of lightning, the sky in the opposite direction was 
quite clear and the stars shining. But the storm 
had left the calm as dead as it had found it, 
more breathless in one sense, if I may so say, by 
the weight and fury of the rain having flattened 
the swell and diminished the rolling of the ves- 
sel, that before had wafted draughts of air along 
the deck. 

I took off my oil-skin, and hung it over a belay- 
ing-pin to let it drain; and whilst I was doing 
that Sir Mordaunt came on deck, followed by No- 
rie. He approached me close, to make sure of 
me, for it was still very dark, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, Walton, thank God the storm is over! I 
really believed at times that the yacht would 
have been split in two, and sunk like a bullet. 
Did vou ever see more frightful lightning ?” 

“Never; and we want nomore. How is Lady 
Brookes ?” 

“ Pretty nearly right again, but low, of course.” 

“Tf only a little wind would come,” said No- 
rie, puffing as though he were suffocated, “her 
ladyship would be herself. What she wants— 
what we all want—is air. An atmosphere choke- 
ful of electricity, not to speak of flashings of fire 
and crashings of thunder, such as might make a 
man believe the day of doom had come at last, 
plays the deuce with weak nerves.” 

“ How wonderful is this calm, after that hell- 
ish uproar!” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, removing 
his hat, and looking upward. 

The stillness was indeed wonderful, for the 
muttering of the departing storm was too far off 
to vex the ear; indeed, it seemed to define and 
heighten the silence, like distant music in the 
dead of a peaceful summer night ashore. The 
play of the lightning flashed faintly as far as the 
zenith, but left the glowing stars in the west un- 
dimmed, and nothing was to be heard but the 
plashing of large drops of moisture draining from 
the yards and rigging, and the soft tinkling of wa- 
ter trickling into the sea from the scupper-holes. 

“Tt is seldom that so wild and heavy a storm 
passes so breathlessly,” said I. “But if I am 
not very much mistaken, we shall have a breeze 
of wind from the. westward presently. Yonder 
sky is clearing fast.” 

“Tn that case it will be foul for us to reach 
the wreck,” said Sir Mordaunt. 

“Certainly it will; but I had clean forgotten 
the wreck,” I answered. 

“What should be done?” he asked. “I am 
sure that mirage was meant as a call to us, and I 
should feel exceedingly uneasy if we missed the 
vessel,” 

“ Why,” said I, rather struck with this remark, 
for I had always considered my friend as of a lit- 
eral and prosaic cast of mind, “if the wind should 
come westerly, all that can be done is to put the 
schooner under easy canvas, and ratch her lei- 
surely in the direction where we suppose the 
wreck to be. A bright lookout for the vessel 
should be kept.” 

“Tl go and speak to Purchase,” said he. “I 
am determined to have a look at the wreck, if she 
is to be seen, and the wind will let us approach 
her,” and he walked over to the skipper. 

“Sir Mordaunt seems quite bitten by that mi- 
rage,” said Norie. “I hope, if we are going to 
look for it, it won’t keep us bothering about here 
long. It’s simply roasting work without a breeze. 
Both day and night are simply insupportable, es- 
pecially the night. When are we going to get 
those northeast trades you once spoke about? 
Have they given up blowing, think you ?” 

“T used to know where they are supposed to 
begin, but I won’t swear to the latitude now,” I 
answered, listening all the while with one ear to 
the humming and grumbling of the conversation 
going on between Sir Mordaunt and Purchase 
near the wheel. 

Meanwhile the watch below had quitted the 
deck at the sight of the stars, and gone to their 
hammocks, and here and there a man was slap- 
ping about him withaswab. Just before Sir Mor- 
daunt rejoined me, I caught sight of a breeze of 
wind darkening the star-lit water in the west, and 
in a moment or two Purchase rolled forward, call- 
ing upon the watch to make sail in his deep sea 
roar, to which rum, or whatever his liquor might 
be, had given a shrewder huskiness. Sir Mor- 
daunt took my arm, to draw me away from Norie, 
and asked me if I had spoken to Purchase during 
the evening. I answered that I had. 

“ Did you notice anything peculiar about him ?” 
said he. 

“T thought he was rather drunk,” I answered. 
“Ts that what you mean ?” 

“T won’t say that—I won’t go so far as that,” 
said he, in a subdued, anxious voice. “But I am 
afraid the man has been fool enough to swallow 
more than his head can carry.” 

“ And not the first time either,” said I. “ Not 
very long ago I found him muddy and merry in 
his watch on deck, and when I smelled his breath 
to-night, I resolved to speak to you seriously about 
him, though I should have waited for the morning.” 

“T must talk to him,” he exclaimed. “I must 
call him into the cabin to-morrow and rate him. 
Mind you, Walton, the man’s not drunk. I don’t 
even say he’s muddled. He’s just a little thick. 
I am sorry you have noticed this in him before. 
Still, it won’t do to be too critical. Here you have 
a fine bluff old seaman who has run us to this 
point safely and well, and before we condemn 
him let us make sure he is not one of those men 
whom a very small drop of spirits intoxicates.” 

“No, no,” I interrupted; “his nose doesn’t 
blush for nothing. A red nose is the drunkard’s 
conscience ; and if Purchase can’t swig down half 





a pint of raw rum without winking, I’ll forfeit fifty 
pounds.” 

But Sir Mordaunt would not hear this. He said 
(of course very kindly) that I was prejudiced— 
which I did not deny; that it would be unfair to 
take an extreme view of the old man’s indiscre- 
tion; that if drinking was a habitual vice with 
him, the matter then would be a very serious one, 
but that he had only been detected twice slightly 
the worse for liquor since we had left England. 
“Slightly, I say,” he added, “because it does 
not prevent him from attending to his duties, as 
you may judge for yourself’’—pausing to give me 
an opportunity of hearing the skipper singing out 
to the men. “I have not spoken to him, so let 
us give him a chance. It is a hundred to one if 
he repeats this folly.” 

A hundred to one if he doesn’t, thought I; but 
I would not pursue the subject, mainly because I 
did not want to figure as an intruder nor to be 
thought unreasonably prejudiced, and also because 
I could not help seeing it was my friend’s dread 
of alarming his wife that made him reluctant tp 
witness anything seriously significant in Pur- 
chase’s “indiscretion.” However, I might now 
take it that he would watch his captain critically, 
and spare me the burden of a secret which I 
should hardly have liked to part with, though I 
should feel I wronged my companions by with- 
holding it. 

But already the breeze had reached us, and the 
water was rough with it, and the yacht under her 
mainsail and standing-jib was scraping along, 
looking well up to the bearings which Sir Mor- 
daunt was anxious to make. And here I am 
bound to say that Purchase understood his mas- 
ter’s directions, and had acted properly in keep- 
ing the schooner under easy canvas and ratching 
leisurely. Sir Mordaunt took care to call my at- 
tention to this, and was evidently pleased because 
I had nothing to say. The breeze freshened 
slowly but steadily. Every vestige of the storm 
had long since vanished, and the stars were now 
dipping to squadrons of clouds sailing up from the 
west in swift procession, and in appearance so 
much resembling the trade-clouds that, had they 
been coming up from the north and east, I should 
have believed that we were leaning before the 
first of the regular winds. The breeze gathered 
weight fast, and presently the water was all white 
to windward of the yacht, and the booming of 
parted seas at the bow as regular as the grinding 
of a crank. After the oppressive heat of the 
calm, the sweeping air was as invigorating and 
delicious as an iced cordial. It speedily dried 
the decks, and I could see the dark patches of 
moisture upon the mainsail growing bit by bit 
more pallid, until the great sail stood like a moon- 
lit cloud up and down against the heaven of the 
horizon. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HOW TO LAY THE LUNCHEON 
TABLE. 
HE luncheon table is never two days alike, 
and it is a meal that perhaps is the prettiest 
of the three, and certainly calls for taste and man- 
agement. The proper way to lay the different 
places for people, and the way to arrange the sil- 
ver and knives on the sideboard, are always the 
same, but the disposition of dishes is almost each 
day different. For the sideboard, let it be stiffly 
laid, but of a different stiffness to a sideboard for 
breakfast. Instead of arranging small knives 
and forks tightly on each side of the plates as for 
breakfast, they must be spread out, but straight 
and stiff. Place in even rows a few table-spoons, 
dessert-spoons, and forks, also small knives. 
Knives ought never to appear on the sideboard 
for a late dinner, but they are quite en régle for 
breakfast and lunch, because the family wait on 
themselves at these two meals. 

Some large and some small plates ought to be 
put in piles, the former separate from the latter. 
Sufficient small plates ought to be put for the dif- 
ferent sweets and for cheese. The fashion that 
has of late prevailed of having only large plates 
is better omitted than observed, like many other 
fashions: taste and suitability ought to be the 
guides and the reasons for fashions. Unfortu- 
nately, the only reason for adopting many fash- 
ions is merely because some one with a title has 
done it. 

On the sideboard at luncheon there ought to be 
the bread trencher, but it is quite wrong to put it 
there for dinner. On the sideboard ought also to 
be any cold meat for which there may not be room 
on the table. A butler’s tray and stand are not 
necessary or suitable for breakfast or luncheon, 
especially where there is a dinner wagon or side 
table. “ 

The first thing in laying your luncheon table 
is to make it as pretty as you can; and sifted 
sugar in a colored basket, wine, fruits, sweets, and 
rather fanciful glass, all being put on from the 
beginning, make a luncheon table a very pretty 
sight. With regard to the laying of the table: 
for luncheon put for each person a large and 
small knife, and two large and one smail forks, 
and a dessert-spoon. You may either place the 
dessert-spoon between the large knife and the 
small knife, and the small fork between the two 
large ones, taking care that the end of each han- 
dle is even, and an inch away from the edge of the 
table, or you may put the dessert-spoon and fork 
in front of each plate, making the handle of the 
spoon even with the prongs of the fork. It is 
quite wrong to put @ dessert spoon and fork on 
the table for a late dinner, because at dinner we 
are properly waited on; and therefore where it 
would be bad style to place them for dinner, it 
is equally out of taste and common-sense not to 
place them for luncheon. It is quite correct to 
place casters on the table for luncheon, either in 
the middle, or, if small ones, at the corners, or on 
each side of the centre of the table. Flowers be- 
ing generally in the middle, the table must be ar- 
ranged accordingly. 








Now with regard to the way of placing table- 
spoons, every servant and every mistress has a 
different way; but the best style, if you have the 
room, is to let the salt-cellars be on a line with 
the top of the small silver forks, and as far from 
the edge of the table as the length of the handle 
of a large silver fork. Then place your table- 
spoons on each side of the salt-cellar, so that the 
bowls of the spoons are clear of the salt-cellar; 
and thus the handles can be closer together, for 
compactness in every detail is the very founda- 
tion of good service at table. It is not of any 
great moment if the table-spoons are put at cross 
corners or not; and sometimes to put them across 
the corner is a convenience, especially for a lunch- 
eon table; but if they are put across corners, then 
one spoon should be turned one way, and the oth. 
er another way, If they are arranged the first 
way, then the water bottles should stand just away 
from the tip of the inside spoon, a little toward the 
inside of the table. The salt ought to be moulded 
out of a wine-glass. If the spoons and salt are 
arranged the latter-mentioned way, then the wa- 
ter bottles should be placed in front of the mid- 
dle part of the inside table-spoon. Meat and 
vegetables and cold sweets are all put on togeth- 
er at luncheon, 

Sometimes servants do not wait at all at lunch- 
eon, but the more general way is, after the bell or 
gong has sounded, to come in to remove the cov- 
ers, and sometimes to hand round the first plates 
and vegetables ; but unless there are young chil- 
dren, the middle course is best—that the servant 
should follow the family into the room, remove 
the covers, and depart. Every one prefers wait- 
ing on himself at luncheon, as chatty gossip is 
more usual than at dinner, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE QUAKER’S ELOQUENCE. 





Wuen the Friday morning came in Paradise 
Row both father and daughter, at No. 17, were 
full of thought as they came down to break- 
fast. To each of them it was a day laden with 
importance. The father’s mind had been full of 
the matter ever since the news had been told to 
him. He had received Marion’s positive assu- 
rance that such a marriage was altogether im- 
possible with something of impatience till she 
had used that argument as to her own health, 
which was so powerful with her. On hearing 
that, he had said nothing, but had gone away, 
Nor had he spoken a word on the subject since. 
But his mind had been full of it. He had lost 
his wife, and all his little ones, as she had said; 
but he had declared to himself with strong confi- 
dence that this child was to be spared to him. 
He was a man whose confidence was unbounded 
in things as to which he had resolved. It was as 
though he had determined, in spite of Fate, in 
spite of God, that his Marion should live. And 
she had grown up under his eyes, if not robust, 
by no means a weak creature. She did her work 
about the house, and never complained. In his 
eyes she was very beautiful; but he saw nothing 
in her color which was not to him a sign of 
health, He told himself that it was nothing that 
she, having seen so many die in her own family, 
should condemn herself, but for himself he repu- 
diated the idea, and declared to himself that she 
should not become an early victim. So thinking, 
he exercised his mind constantly during those 
few days in considering whether there was any 
adequate cause for the refusal which Marion had 
determined to give this man. 

He, in truth, was terribly anxious that this 
grand stroke of fortune should be acknowledged 
and accepted. He wanted nothing from the 
young lord himself—except, perhaps, that he 
might be the young lord’s father-in-law. But he 
did want it all, long for it all, pant for it all, on 
behalf of his girl. If all these good things came 
in his girl’s way because of her beauty, her grace, 
and her merit, why should they not be accepted ? 
Others not only accepted these things for their 
daughters, but hunted for them, cheated for them, 
did all mean things in searching for them; and 
had their tricks and their lies regarded by the 
world quite as a matter of course because it was 
natural that parents should be anxious for their 
children. He had not hunted. He had not cheat- 
ed. The thing had come in his girl’s way. The 
man had found her to be the most lovely, the 
most attractive, the most lovable among all whom 
he had seen. And was this glory to be thrown 
away because she had filled her mind with false 
fears? Though she were to die, must not the 
man take his chance with her, as do other hus- 
bands in marrying other wives? 

He had been thinking of this, and of nothing 
but this, during the days which had intervened 
since Lord Hampstead had been in Paradise Row. 
He had not said a word to his daughter—had in- 
deed not dared to say a word to her, so abhorrent to 
him was the idea of discussing with her the proba- 
bilities of her own living or dying. And he was 
doubtful, too, whether any words coming from 
him at the present might not strengthen her in 
her resolution, If the man really loved her, he 
might prevail. His words would be stronger to 
overcome her than any that could be spoken by 
her father. And then, too, if he really loved her, 
the one repulse would not send him back forev- 
er. It might, perhaps, be better that any argu- 
ments from her father should be postponed till 
she should have heard her lover’s arguments. 
But his mind was so filled with the whole matter 
that he could not bring himself to assure himself 
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certainly that his decision was the best. Though 
he was one who rarely needed counsel from oth- 
ers, on this occasion he did need it, and now it 
was his purpose to ask counsel of Mrs. Roden be- 
fore the moment should have come which might 
be fatal to his hopes. 

As this was the day immediately following Christ- 
mas, there was no business for him in the City. In 
order that the weary holiday might be quicker con- 
sumed, they breakfasted at No. 17 an hour later 
than was usual. After breakfast he got through 
the thorning ds well as he coiild with his news- 
paper, and some records of stocks and prices 
which he had brought with him from the City. 
So he remained, fretful, doing nothing, pretend- 
ing to read, but with his mind fixed upon the one 
subject, till it was twelve o’clock, at which hour 
he had determined to make his visit. At half past 
one they were to dine, each of them having cal- 
culated, without, however, a word having been 
spoken, that Lord Hampstead would certainly 
not come till the ceremony of dinner would be 
over. Though the matter was so vitally important 
to both of them, not a word concerning it was 
spoken. 

At twelve o’clock he took up his hat and walk- 
ed out. ‘“ You will be back punctually for din- 
her; father?” she asked. He made his promise 
simply by nodding his head, atid then left the 
room. Five minutes afterward he was closeted 
with Mrs. Roden in her drawing-room. Having 
conceived the difficulty of leading up to the sub- 
ject gradually, he broke into it at once. ‘“ Mari- 
on has told thee that this young man will be here 
to-day?” She simply assented. “ Hast thou ad- 
vised her as to what she should say ?” 

“She has not seemed to want advice.” 

“How should a girl not want advice in so great 
a matter?” 

“How, indeed ? 
none.” 

“Has she told thee,” he asked, “ what it is in 
her mind to do?” 

“T think so.” 

“Has she said that she would refuse the 


But yet she has needed 


“And given the reasons?” he said, almost 
trembling as he asked the question. 

“Yes, she gave her reasons.” 

“ And didst thou —_ with her?” Before she 
could reply to this, Mrs. Roden felt herself com- 
pelled to pause. When she thought of that one 
strongest reason, fully as she agreed with it, she 
was unable to tell the father of the girl that she 
did so. She sat looking at him, wanting words 
with which she might express her full concur- 
rence with Marion without plunging a dagger into 
the other’s heart. ‘“ Then thou didst agree with 
her?” There was something terrible in the in- 
tensity and slowness of the words as he repeated 
the qiiestion. 

“On the whole I did,’ she said. “I think 
that unequal marriages are rarely happy.” 

“That was all?” he asked. Then when she 
was again silent, he made the demand which was 
so important to him. “ Did she say aught of her 
health in discussing all this with thee ?” 

“She did, Mr. Fay.” 

“ And thou?” 

“It was a subject, my friend, on which I could 
not speak to her. All that was said came from 
her. Her mind was so fully made up, as I have 
said before, no advice from me could avail any- 
thing. With some people it is easy to see that 
whether you agree with them or differ from them, 
it is impossible to turn them.” 

“But to me thou canst say whether thou hast 
agreed with her. Yes, I know well that the sub- 
ject is one difficult to talk of in a father’s hear- 
ing. But there are things which should be talk- 
ed of, though the heart should break.” After 
another pause he continued: “Is there, thinkest 
thou, sufficient cause in the girl’s health to bid 
her sever herself from those delights of life and 
customary habits which the Lord has intended 
for His creatures ?” At every separate question 
he paused, but when she was silent he went on 
with other questions. “ Is there that in her looks, 
is there that in her present condition of life, which 
makes it needful for thee, her friend, or for me, 
her father, to treat her as though she were already 
condemned by the hand of the Lord to an early 
grave?” Then again, looking almost fiercely into 
her face, he went on with his examination : “ That 
is what thou art doing.” 

“ Not I—not I.” 

“ Yes, thou, my friend; thou, with all thy wo- 
man’s softness in thy heart! It is what I shall 
do, unless I bring myself to tell her that her fears 
are vain. To me she has said that that is her 
reason. It is not that she can not love the man. 
Has she not said as much to thee ?” 

“ Yes, truly.” 

“ And art thou not assenting to it unless thou 
tellest her that her fancies are not only vain but 
wrong? Though thou hast not spoken the word, 
has not thy silence assented as fully as words 
could do? Answer me at any rate to that.” 

“It is so,” she said. 

“Ts it, then, necessary tocondemn her? Thou 
art justified in thine own thoughts in bidding her 
regard herself as one doomed?” Again there 
was a pause. What was she to say? “Thou 
art aware that in our poor household she does all 
that the strictest economy would demand from 
an active mother of a family? She is never idie. 
If she suffers, [ do not see it. She takes her food, 
if not with strong appetite, yet regularly. Sheis 
upright, and walks with no languor. No doctor 
comes near her. If like others she requires 
change of air and scene, what can give her such 
chances as this marriage? Hast thou not heard 
that for girls of feeble health marriage itself will 
strengthen them? Is she such that thou as her 
friend must bid her know that she must perish 
like a blighted flower? Must I bid her to hem 
and stitch her own winding-sheet? It comes to 
that if no word be said to her to turn her from 





this belief. She has seen them all die, one aft- 
er another, one after another, till the idea of 
death, of death for herself as well as for them, 
has gotten hold of her. And yet it will be the 
case that one in a family shall escape. I have 
asked among those who know, and I have found 
that it is so. The Lord does not strike them all, 
always. But if she thinks that she is stricken, 
then she will fall. If she goes forth to meet 
Death on the path, Death will come half-way to 
encounter her. Dost thou believe of me that it 
is because the man is a noble lord that I desire 
this marriage ?” 

“Oh my Fay.” 

“He will take my child away from me. She 
will then be but little to me. What want I with 
lords, who for the few days of active life that 
are left to me would not change my city stool for 
any seat that any lord can give me? But I shall 
know that she has had her chance in the world, 
and has not been unnecessarily doomed—to an 
early grave !” 

“What would you have me do?” 

“Go to her, and tell her that she should look 
forward, with trust in God, to such a state of 
health as He may vouchsafe to give her. Her 
thoughts are mostly with her God. Bid her not 
shorten His mercies. Bid her not to tell herself 
that she can examine His purposes. Bid her do 
in this as her nattire bids her, and if she can love 
this man; give herself into his arms and leave the 
rest to the Lord.” 

“But he will be there at once.” 

“If he be there, what harm? Thou canst go 
when he comes to the door. I shall go to her 
now, and we shall dine together, and then at once 
I will leave her. When you see me pass the 
window, then thou canst take thine occasion.” 
So saying, without waiting for a promise, he left 
her and went back to his own house. 

And Marion’s heart had been full of many 
thoughts that morning—some of them so trifling 
in their object that she herself would wonder at 
herself because that they should occupy her. 
How should she be dressed to receive her lover ? 
In what words first should she speak to him, and 
in what sort? Should she let any sign of love 
escape from her? Her resolution as to her great 
purpose was so fixed that there was no need for 
further thought on that matter. It was on the 
little things that she wasintent. How far might 
she indulge herself in allowing some tenderness to 
escape her? How best might she save him from 
any great pain, and yet show him that she was 
proud that he loved her? In what dress she 
might receive him, in that would she sit at table 
with her father? It was Christmas-time, and the 
oceasion would justify whatever of feminine 
smartness her wardrobe possessed. As she 
brought out from its recess the rich silk frock, 
still all but new, in which he had first seen her, 
she told herself that she would probably have 
worn it for her father’s sake, had no lover been 
coming. On the day before, the Christmas-day, 
she had worn it at church. And the shoes with 
the pretty buckles, and the sober but yet hand- 
some morsel of lace which was made for her 
throat, and which she had not been ashamed to 
wear at that memorable dinner—they were all 
brought out. It was Christmas, and her father’s 
presence would surely have justified them all. 
And would she not wish to leave in her lover's 
eyes the memory of whatever prettiness she might 
have possessed ? They were all produced. But 
when the moment came for arraying herself, they 
were all restored to their homes. She would be 
the simple Quaker girl as she was to be found 
there on Monday, on Tuesday, and on Wednesday. 
It would be better that he should know how lit- 
tle there was for him to lose. 

Zachary Fay ate his dinner almost without a 
word. She, though she smiled on him and tried 
to look contented, found it almost impossible to 
speak. She uttered sume little phrases which she 
intended to be peculiar to the period of the year ; 
but she felt that her father’s mind was intent on 
what was coming, and she discontinued her ef- 
forts. She found it hardly possible to guess at 
the frame of his mind, so silent had he been since 
first he had yielded to her when she assured him 
of her purpose. But she had assured him, and 
he could not doubt her purpose. If he were un- 
happy for the moment, it was needful that he 
should be unhappy. There could be no change, 
and therefore it was well that he should be silent. 
He had hardly swallowed his dinner when he rose 
from his chair, and, bringing in his hat from the 
passage, spoke a word to her before he departed. 
“T am going into the City, Marion,” he said. “I 
know it is well that I should be absent this after- 
noon. I shall returntotea. God bless thee, my 
child !” 

Marion, rising from her chair, kissed his lips 
and cheeks, and accompanied him to the door. 
“Tt will be all well, my father,” she said; “it 
will be all well, and thy child will be happy.” 

About half an hour afterward there came a 
knock at the door, and Marion for a moment 
thought that her lover was already there. But 
it was Mrs. Roden who came up to her in the 
drawing-room. “Am I in the way, Marion?” 
she asked. “I will be gone in a minute; but 
perhaps I can say a word first.” 

“Why should you be in the way?” 

“He is coming.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. He said that he would 
come. But what if he come? You and he are 
old friends.” 

“T would not be here to interrupt him. I will 
escape when we hear the knock. Oh, Marion!” 

“What is it, Mrs. Roden? You are sad, and 
something troubles you?” 

“Yes, indeed. There is something which trou- 
bles me sorely. This lover of yours.” 

“Tt is fixed, dear friend; fixed as fate. It 
does not trouble me. It shall not trouble me. 
Why should it be a trouble? Suppose I had 
never seen him ?” 

“ But you have seen him, my child.” 





“Yes, indeed; and whether that be for good 
or evil, either to him or to me, it must be accept- 
ed. Nothing now can alter that. But I think, 
indeed, that it is a blessing. It will be some- 
thing to me to remember that such a one as he 
has loved me, And for him—” 

“T would speak now of you, Marion.” 

“T am contented.” 

“Tt may be, Marion, that in this concerning 
your health you should be altogether wrong.” 

“How wrong ?” 

“What right have you or I to say that the Lord 
has determined to shorten your days ?” 

“ Who has said so?” 

“Tt is on that theory that you are acting.’ 

“No, not on that—not on that alone. Were 
I as strong as other girls—as the very strongest 
—I would do the same. Has my father been 
with you?” 

“Yes, he has.” 

“My poor father! But it is of no avail. It 
would be wrong, and I will not do it. If I am to 
die, I must die. If I am to live, let me live. I 
shall not die, certainly, because I have resolved to 
send this fine lover away. However weak Marion 
Fay may be, she is strong enough not to pine for 
that.” 

“Tf there be no need ?” 

“No need? What was it you said of unequal 
marriages? What was the story that you told 
me of your own? If I love this man, of whom 
am I to think the most? Could it be possible 
that I should be to him what a wife ought to be 
to her husband? Could I stand nobly on his 
hearth-rug, and make his great guests welcome ? 
Should I be such a one that every day he should 
bless the kind fortune which had given him such a 
woman to help him to rule his house? How could 
I go from the littleness of these chambers to walk 
through his halls without showing that I knew 
myself to be an intruder? And yet I should be 
so proud that I should resent the looks of all who 
told me by their faces that I was so. He has 
done wrong in allowing himself to love me. He 
has done wrong in yielding to his passion, and 
telling me of his love. I will be wiser and no- 
bler than he. If the Lord will help me, if my 
Saviour will be on my side, I will not do wrong. 
I did not think that you, Mrs. Roden, would turn 
against me.” 

“Turn against thee, Marion? I to turn against 
thee!” 

“You should strengthen me.” 

“Tt seems to me that you want no strength 
from others. It is for your poor father that I 
would say a word.” 

“T would not have father believe that my 
health has aught to do with it. You know—you 
know what right I have to think that I am fit to 
marry, and to hope to be the mother of children. 
It needs not that he should know. Let it suffice 
for him to be told that I am not equal to this 
greatness. A word escaped me in speaking to 
him, and I repent myself that I so spoke to him. 
But tell him—and tell him truly—that were my 
days fixed here for the next fifty years, were I 
sure of the rudest health, I would not carry my 
birth, my manners, my habits, into that young 
lord’s house. How long would it be, Mrs. Ro- 
den, before he saw some little trick that would 
displease him? Some word would be wrongly 
spoken, some garment would be ill folded, some 
awkward movement would tell the tale, and then 
he would feel that he had done wrong to marry 
the Quaker’s daughter. All the virtues under the 
sun can not bolster up love so as to stand the 
battery of one touch of disgust. Tell my father 
that, and tell him that I have done well. Then 
you can tell him, also, that if God shall so choose 
it, I shall live a strong old maid for many years, 
to think night and day of his goodness to me, of 
his great love.” 

Mrs. Roden, as she had come across from her 
own house, had known that her mission would 
fail. To persuade another against one’s own be- 
lief is difficult in any case, but to persuade Mari- 
on Fay on such a matter as this was a task be- 
yond the eloquence of man or woman. She had 
made up her mind that she must fail utterly when 
the knock came at the door. She took the girl 
in her arms and kissed her without further at- 
tempt. She would not even bid her think of it 
once again, as might have been so easy at part- 
ing. ‘I will go upinto your room while he pass- 
es,” she said. As she did so, Lord Hampstead’s 
voice was heard at the door. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MARION’S OBSTINACY. 


Lorp Hampsteap drove himself very fast from 
Hendon Hall to the “ Duchess of Edinburgh” at 
Holloway, and then jumping out of his trap, left 
it without saying a word to his servant, and 
walked quickly up Paradise Row till he came to 
No.17. There, without pausing a moment, he 
knocked sharply at the door. Going on such a 
business as this, he did not care who saw him. 


be doing honor to Marion Fay if he made it known 
to all the world of Holloway that he had come 
there to ask her to be his wife. It was this feel- 
ing which had made him declare his purpose to 
his sister, and which restrained him from any 
concealment as to his going and coming. 

Marion was standing alone in the middle of the 
room, with her two hands clasped together, but 
with a smile on her face. She had considered 
much as to this moment, determining even the 
very words that she would use. The words pro- 
bably were forgotten, but the purpose was all 
there. He had resolved upon nothing, had con- 
sidered nothing, except that she should be made 
to understand that because of his exceeding love 
he required her to come to him as his wife. “ Ma- 
rion,” he said—‘“ Marion, you know why I am 


here ;” and he advanced to her, as though he 





There was an idea present to him that he would, 


** Yes, my lord, I know.” 

“You know that I love you. I think, surely, 
that never love was stronger than mine. If you 
can love me, say but the one word, and you will 
make me absolutely happy. To have you for my 
wife is all that the world can give me now. Why 
do you go from me? Is it to tell me that you 
can not love me, Marion? Do not say that, or I 
think my heart will break.” 

She could not say that, but as he paused for 
her answer, it was necessary that she should say 
something. And the first word spoken must tell 
the whole truth, even though it might be that the 
word must be repeated often before he could be 
got to believe that it was an earnest word. “ My 
lord—” she began. 

“Oh, I do hate that form of address! My name 
is John. Because of certain conventional ar- 
rangements the outside people call me Lord 
Hampstead.” 

“Tt is because I can be to you no more than 
one of the outside people that I call you—my 
lord.” 

“* Marion !” 

“Only one of the outside people—no more, 
though my gratitude to you, my appreciation, my 
friendship for you, may be ever so strong. My 
father’s daughter must be just one of the outside 
people to Lord Hampstead—and no more.” 
“Why so? Why doyou say it? Why do you 
torment me? Why do you banish me at once, 
and tell me that I must go home a wretched, mis- 
erable man? Why ?—why ?—why ?” 

“ Because, my lord—” 

“T can give a reason—a good reason—a reason 
which I can not oppose, though it must be fatal 
to me unless I can remove it; a reason to which 
I must succumb if necessary, but to which, Ma- 
rion, I will not suecumb at once. If you say that 
you can not love me, that will be a reason.” 

If it were necessary that she should tell him a 
lie, she must do so. It would have been pleasant 
if she could have made him understand that she 
would be content to love him on condition that 
he would be content to leave her. That she 
should continue to love him, and that he should 
cease to love her—unless, perhaps, just a litthe— 
that had been a scheme for the future which had 
recommended itself to her. There should be a 
something left which should give a romance to 
her life, but which should leave him free in all 
things. It had been a dream in which she had 
much trusted, but which, while she listened to the 
violence of his words, she acknowledged to her- 
self to be almost impossible. She must tell the 
lie; but at the moment it seemed to her that there 
might be a middle course. “I dare not love you,” 
she said. 

“Dare not love me, Marion? Who hinders 
you? Who tells you that you may not? Is it 
your father ?” 

“ No, my lord, no.” 

“Tt is Mrs. Roden.” 

“No, my lord. This is a matter in which I 
could obey no friend, no father. I have had to 
ask myself, and I have told myself that I do not 
dare to love above my station in life.” 

“Tam to have that bugbear again between me 
and my happiness ?” 

“ Between that and your immediate wishes— 
yes. Isit not soin allthings? If I, even I, had 
set my heart upon some one below me, would not 
you, as my friend, have bade me conquer the feel- 
ing ?” 

“T have set my heart on one whom in the 
things of the world I regard as my equal—in all 
other things as infinitely my superior.” 

“The compliment is very sweet to me, but I 
have trained myself to resist sweetness. It may 
not be, Lord Hampstead—it may not be. You 
do not know as yet how obstinate such a girl as 
I may become when she thinks of another’s wel- 
fare—and a little, perhaps, of her own.” 

“Are you afraid of me?” 

“Yes.” 

“That I should not love you 2” 

“Even of that. When you should come to see 
in me that which is not lovable you would cease 
to love me. You would be good to me, because 
your nature is good; kind to me, because your 
nature is kind. You would not ill-treat me, be- 
cause you are gentle, noble, and forgiving. But 
that would not suffice for me. I should see it in 
your eye, despite yourself; and hear it in your 
voice, even though you tried to hide it by occa- 
sional softness. I should eat my own heart 
when I came to see that you despised your Quaker 
wife.” 

“ All that is nonsense, Marion.” 

“My lord!” 

“Say the word at once if it has to be said, so 
that I may know what it is that I have to con- 
tend with. For you my heart is so full of love 
that it seems to be impossible that I should live 
without you. If there could be any sympathy I 
should at once be happy. If there be none, say 

” 
sO. 

“There is none.” 

“No spark of sympathy in you for me—for one 
who loves you so truly?” When the question 
was put to her in that guise she could not quite 
tell so monstrous a lie as would be needed for an 
answer fit for her purpose. “This is a matter, 
Marion, in which a man has a right to demand an 
answer—to demand a true answer.” 

“Lord Hampstead, it may be that you should 
perplex me sorely. It may be that you should 
drive me away from you, and beg you never to 
trouble me any further. It may be that you 
should force me to remain dumb before you, be- 
cause that I can not reply to you in proper words. 
But you will never alter my purpose. If you think 
well of Marion Fay, take her word when she gives 
it you. I can never become your lordship’s wife.” 

“Never ?” 

“Never! Certainly never!” 

“Have you told me why—all the reason why ?” 

“T have told you enough, Lord Hampstead.” 





would at once have taken her in his arms. 





“By heavens,no! You have not answered me 























“THUS SHE WAS THINKING 


the one question that I have asked you. You 
have not given me the only reason which I would 
take—even for a while. Can you love me, Ma- 
rion ?” 

“Tf you loved me, you would spare me,” she 
said. Then feeling that such words utterly be- 
trayed her, she recovered herself, and went to 
work with what best eloquence was at her com- 
mand, to cheat him out of the direct answer which 
he required,, “I:think,” she said, ‘you do not 
understand the workings of a girl’s heart in such 
amatter, She does not dare to ask herself about 
her love, when she knows that loving would avail 
her nothing. For what purpose should I inquire 
into myself when the object of such inquiry has 
already been obtained? Why should I trouble 
myself to know whether this thing would be a 
gain to me or not, when I am well aware that I 
can never have the gain ?” 

“Marion, I think ‘you love me.”. She looked 
at him and tried to smile, tried to utter some 
half-joking word; and then’ as she felt that she 
could no longer repress her tears, she turned her 
face from him, and made no attempt at a reply. 
“ Marion,” he said again, “I think that you love 
me.” 

“Tf you loved me, my lord, you would not tor- 
ture me.” She had seated herself now'on the 
sofa, turning her face away from’ him over. the 
shoulder, so that she might in some degree hide 
her tears. He sat himself at her side, and fora 
moment or two got possession of her hand. 

“Marion,” he said, pleading his case with all 
the strength of words which was at his command, 
“you know, do you not, that no moment of life 
can be of more importance to me than this ?” 

“Ts it so, my lord ?” 

“ None can be soimportant. I am striving to get 
her for my companion in life who to me is the 
sweetest of all human beings Te touch you as I 


do now is a joy tome, even though you have made 


my heart so sad.” At the moment she struggled 
to get her hand away from him, but the struggle 
was not at first successful. “ You answer me 
with arguments which are to me of no avail at 
all. They are, to my thinking, simply a repetition 
of prejudices to which I have been all my life op- 
posed You will not be angry because I say so?” 

“Oh no, my lord,” she said; “not angry. I 
am not angry; but indeed you must not hold me.” 
With that she extricated her hand, which he al 
lowed to pass from his grasp as he continued his 
address to her 

* As to all that, I have my opinion and you have 
yours, Can it be right that you should hold to 
your own and sacrifice me who have thought so 
much of what it is I want myself—if in truth you 
love me? Let your opinion stand against mine, 
and neutralize it. Let mine stand against yours, 








OF IT TILL SHE HAD ALMOST BROUGHT HERSELF TO A STATE OF BLISS, WHEN HER 


and in that we shall be equal. 
let love be lord of all. If you love me, Marion, 
I think that I have a right to demand that you 
shall be my wife.” 

There was something in this which she did not 
know how to answer; but she did know, she was 
quite sure, that no word of his, no tenderness ei- 
ther on his part or on her own, would induce her 
to yield an inch. It was her duty to sacrifice her- 
self for him—for reasons which were quite ap- 
parent to herself—and she would do it. The for- 
tress of her inner purpose was safe, although he 
had succeeded in breaking down the bulwark by 
which it had been her purpose to guard it. He 
had claimed her love, and she had not been strong 
enough to deny the claim. Let the bulwark go. 
She was bad at lying. . Let her lie as she might, 
he had wit enough to see through it. She would 


| not take the trouble to deny her love should he 


persist in saying that it had been accorded to him. 
But surely she might succeed at last in making 
him understand that, whether she loved him or 
no, she would not marry him. ‘I certainly shall 
never be your wife,” she said. 

* And that is all?” 

“What more, my lord 2?” 


“You can let me go, and never wish me to re- | 


turn ? 

“T can, my lord. Your return would only be a 
trouble to you and a painto me. Another time, 
do not turn your eyes too often on a young wo- 
man because her face may chance to please you. 
It is well that you should marry. Go and seek 
a wife, with judgment, among your own people. 
When you have done that, then you may return 
and tell Marion Fay that you have done well by 
following her advice.” 

“TJ will come again, and again, and again, and 
I will tell Marion Fay that her counsels are un- 
natural and impossible. I will teach her to know 
that the man who loves her can seek no other 
wife; that no other mode of living is possible to 
him than one in which he and Marion Fay shall 
be joined together. I think I shall persuade her 
at last that such is the ease. 1 think she will 
come to know that all her cold prudence and 
worldly would-be wisdom can be of no avail to 
separate those who love each other. I think 
that when she finds that her lover so loves her 
that he ean not live without her, she will abandon 
those fears as to his future fickleness, and trust 
herself to one of whose truth she will have as- 
sured herself.” Then he took her hand, and 
kneeling at her knee, he kissed it before she was 
powerful enough to withdraw it. And so he left 
her without another word, and mounting on his 
vehicle, drove himself home without having ex- 


changed a single word at Holloway with any one | 


save Marion Fay. 


Then after that | 


She, when she was left alone, threw herself at 
full length on the sofa, and burst into an ecstasy 
of tears. Trust herself to him! Yes, indeed. 
She would trust herself to him entirely, only in 
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FATHER RETURNED TO HER.” 


| 


order that she might have the joy, for one hour, | 


of confessing her love to him openly, let the con- 
sequences to herself afterward be what they 
might. As to that future injury to her pride of 
which she had spoken both to her father and also 
to her friend, of which she had said so much to 


| herself in discussing this matter with her own 


heart—as to that, he had convinced her. It did 
not become her in any way to think of herself in 
this matter. 
her as he would if she could stand upon no surer 
rock than her fears for her own happiness. One 


| 


I hardly hoped for that. Had he been quite con- 
tented, perhaps I might not have been so.” 

“Why should you not have both been made 
happy ?” asked the father. 

“It may be that we shall be so. 
that he shall understand.” 

“Thou hast not taken his offer, then ?” 

“Oh no. No, father,no. I can never accept 
his offer. If that be in your mind, put it forth. 
You shall never see your Marion the wife of any 
man, whether of that young lord or of another 
more fitted to her. No one ever shall be allowed 


It may be 


| to speak to me as he has spoken.” 


He certainly would be able to twist | 


“Why dost thou make thyself different from 


| other girls ?” he said, angrily. 


kiss from him would be payment for it all. But | 


all his love, all his sweetness, all his truth, all his 
eloquence, should avail nothing with her toward 


overcoming that spirit of self-sacrifice by which | 


she was dominated. Though he should extort 
Though she should have to tell him of her failing 
health, her certainly failing health—though even 
that should be necessary, she certainly would not 
be won from her purpose. It might be sweet, 
she thought, to make him in all respects her friend 
of friends ; to tell him everything; to keep no 
fear, no doubt, no aspiration, a secret from him. 
“Love you, oh, my dearest, thou very pearl of my 
heart, love you indeed! Oh yes. Do you not 
know that not even for an instant could I hide 
my love? Are you not aware, did you not see at 
the moment, that when you first knelt at my feet 
my heart had flown to you without an effort on 
my part to arrest it? But now, my beloved one, 
now we understand each other. Now there need 
be no reproaches between us. Now there need 
be no speaking of distrust. Iam all yours ; only 
it is not fit, as you know, dearest, that the poor 
Quaker girl should become your wife. Now that 
we both understand that, why should we be sad ? 
Why should we mourn?” Why should she not 
sueceed in bringing things to such a pass as this ? 
and if so, why should life be unhappy either to 
him or to her? 


ther returned to her. ‘“ Father,” she said, getting 


|} up and embracing his arm as he stood, “ it is all 


over. 

“ What is over 2” asked the Quaker. 

“He has been here.” 

“Well, Marion, and what has he said ?” 

“What he said it is hardly for me to tell you. 
What I said—I would you could know it all with- 
out my repeating a word of it.” 

“ Has he gone away contented ?” 

“Nay, not that, father; I hardly expected that. 


| nothing is more odious to me. 


“Oh, father ! father !” 

“Tt is romance and false sentiment, than which 
There is no rea- 
son why thou shouldst be different from others. 
The Lord has not marked thee out as different 


| from other girls, either in His pleasure or His dis- 
from her all her secret, that would be her strength. | 





pleasure. It is wrong for thee to think it of thy- 
self.” She looked up piteously into his face, but 
said not a word. “It is thy duty to take thyself 
from His hands as He has made thee, and to give 
way to no vain ecstatic terrors. If, as I gather 
from thy words, this young man be dear to thee, 
and if,as I gather from this second coming of 
his, thou art dear to him, then I as thy father tell 
thee that thy duty calls thee to him. It is not 
that he is a lord—” 

“Oh no, father.” 

“Tt is not, I say, that he is a lord, or that he is 
rich, or that he is comely to the eyes, that I would 
have thee go to him as his wife. It is because 
thou and he love each other, as it is the ordinance 
of the Lord Almighty that men and women 
should do. Marriage is honorable, and I thy fa- 
ther would fain see thee married. I believe the 
young man to be good and true. I could jive thee 
to him, lord though he be, with a trusting heart, 


| and think that in so disposing of my child I had 


done well for her. Think of this, Marion, if it 
be not already too late.” All this he had said 
standing, so that he was able to leave the room 


| without the ceremony of rising from his chair. 
Thus she was thinking of it till she had almost | 
brought herself to a state of bliss, when her fa- | 


‘ 


Without giving her a moment for reply, having 
his hand on the lock of the door-as he uttered 
the last words of his counsel to her, he marched 
off, leaving her alone. 

It may be doubted whether at the moment she 
could have found words for reply, so full was her 
heart with the feelings that were crowded there. 
But she was well aware that all her father’s words 
could go for nothing. Of only one thing was she 
sure—that no counsel, no eloquence, no love, 
would ever induce her to become the wife of Lord 
Hampstead. 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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Way will ladies pay from 50 cents to $1.50 for 
face powder, when they can obtain a better and 
absolutely harmless article for 25 cents? We 
refer to Riker’s American Face Powder, the best 
in the world. Ask your Druggist for it, and take 


no other. This Powder will stand the test of the 
strongest acids, Proprietors and manufacturers, 
Wm. B. Riker & Son, established thirty-four 
years at 353 Sixth Avenue, New York. Those 


who prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s 
Cream of Roses the most satisfactory article 
they can use.—{ Adv. ] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Taree shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. 

Bressiz Dariine’s endorsement below : 
1925 Madison Ave. 


Sold 
Read 


Mr. Joun Perarig, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used, 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bessie Darina. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Perrik, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv. } 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 


SWEET CHOCOLATE, 


The most pomnties owert 
Chocolate in the market. 
is nutritious and aaetebles 
@ particular favorite with 
children, and a most _excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The —- is stamped S. 
erman, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 
"A BOOK OF INSTRUC- 


F ANCY WO RK tions and Patterns for Art- 


istic Needlework, Kensington HKmbroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patterns for Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, 
Mat, Oak Leaf Lace, Piano Cover, ete. Tells how to 
make South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, 
Satin, and Feather Stitches, etc., etc. Price, 36 Cts., or 
12 Three-Cent Stamps; 4 Books, #1. 

WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. 
Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pan- 

sies, Stork, Deer, Roses, Elephant, Comic Dexigns, 
8 Alphabets, ete. Price, 25 Cts.; 8 Books, $1. 4 large 
Tidy Patterns, 10 Cts. Special Offer—All for 1S 
Three-Cent Stamps, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 













POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Roya Baxixe Powprr Co., 106 Wail Street, N. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Seud 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 








Known throughout 
the World as the 
most 


PERFECT -FITTING 


S\ CORSET 


wl, MADE. 
They give com- 
plete satisfaction, 
and are warranted 
TO WEAR TWICE 
48 LONG as ordl- 
nary Corsets. They 
received the high- 
estaward atPAR'S 
EXPOSITION, 
WORLD'S PAIR in 
LONDON, CEN- 


* i TENNIAL at 
PHILADELPHIA and AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW 
YORK. This cut is a correct representation of our RM quality. 
If you cannot find this most desirable Corset where you are accus- 
tomed to purchase, we will send it for ONE DOLLAR, 

G PREE. The best value in the world for the money. 
Our celebrated G extra quality, 1.50. F crossed 
Read for deseripti logue of other Styles. 
Also, sole manulacturers of ** Wilsonia’’ Magnetic Curative 
Corset. A Nerve Invigorator. Cures without Medicine. 
Price. 812.00 Abdominal, $15.00. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West l4th Street, New York. 
Stamping and Fine 
Work, Embroidering Materials, 
for Kensington and “Outline Work, 
Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


Bone, $2.25. 











Art Embroideries, Commenced 
Perforated Patterns 
Replies prompt. 


Cary’s Towel 
Rack and Cur- 
tain Holder. 

Silver-plated; 
walnat trim’ed 
with gold; new 
style and ele- 
gant. Sent free at 20¢. each ; 6 for $1. 
uady and Gentleman Agents Want- 
ed. J.C,CARY & CO., Manufac- 
turers, No. 9 Walker St., New York. 


“I T Al x 7 > 4 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian's Specific is the only unfailin 

remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, ( Yheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. L adies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. ; a 

IANIYEND } Agents W anted. For 
RUG | A | | E RNS + circulars, address with 


stamp, E. 8. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 


KE EP your bird in health | and song by using 
SINGER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. 
Sold by all drug, episte and bird and cage dealers, 25c. 
per package. actory, 6S2 Hudson treet, N.Y, 





















Prepared to apply to 
Silk, Satin, and other Fab- 
rics. Suitable for decorat- 
ing Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin 
Cushions, Lamp Shades, 
Sachets, &c., &c. 

25c., 50c., and ei. 

Sample packages of Silk 
Ornaments will be sent on 
receipt of amount. 

Catalogue mailed free on 
application, Address 


PALM & FECHTELER, 
Retail Department, 
No, 6 West 14th Street, 
Near 5th Ave., 

NI EW Y ORK. 





Universally prescribed | by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
G 5 | [ 10 N Sold by all Chemists 
~~ Druggists. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
75 cents the box. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
—— de 1" “we og 

je la Faculté de Pa 
a7, rue Rambuteau, Paria, 








NOVELTY CARRIAGE (Patented), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, Mf?r, 

__ 820 Broadway, next block above Stewart’s. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 
logue for 1882, containing a 
fall descriptive Price - List of 
Flower, Field and Garden 


Bulbs, Ornamental 
and Immortelles, Gindislen 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
Implements. Beautifully illus- 
pages. Address 


The Only Carriage that has Springs that Adjust to the Weight. 








trated. Over100 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. & “& CHICAGO, ILL 


East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New Vork,. 


+ WOODWARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY.” 
| 16 pages of Popular Music for 10c. Full 
| Sheet Music size. Vocal and Instrumental. 

WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
19 Broadway, N. ¥. 





$2.00 | 


FOR 


Se ce fey 
40 


Large Chromo Carde, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the be poe me of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hund 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling ‘water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-lb. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Bemaepethie Chemists, 
London, England. 











NEEDLES. 


We beg leave to sii ans ain your attention to these Nee- 
dies, which are manufactured from purest Steel, 
by the most skilful artisans of Redditch, England. 
We claim for them the following advantages 

Ist. Every Needle is carefully inspected & tested. 
2d. The eye is gold burnished, oval shaped, and 
large enough to be easily threaded by young or old 
persons. 

3d. The finishing of the Needle is so well exe- 
cuted that cutting and chafing is impossible. 

4th. On each side of the eye a groove is formed 
to receive the thread, thus preventing a large 
amount of friction. 

We commend the Needle to those who wish a 
perfect article at a.fair price. 

HOWARD BROS, & READ, Sole Agents. 














A:T.’ HEALTH PRESERVING 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY "NEW. 
By a novel arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, —— — 
readily to every movement of the 
wearer the Taost PERFECT 
TTING and —" cor- 
\ pt ever made is secured. 
%) Is Approved by the Best Physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1, i. 
ERY Manufactured only 
£D OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., i. mL 


n 
Mone REFUNDED Foy, HARMON V&CO., New r Haven, ct 







‘THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


eatise ; ne é pine pp, elegantly é 


DINCEE & CO 


MELDERMA, 


A harmless effectual vacant og wder, that dispels y 
odor of perspiration instantly. Sold everywhere. 


WHOLESA LE DEPOT, 


115 Fulton Street, New York. 
PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 






























For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Siw cord thread and one 

box bobbins of 200 yds. 
23 THOMAS 8T, 


MERRICK thie ot New YORK, 





N.. _N.H. ROLLING CHAIR Oo. New Haven, : 


“ ROUGH ON RATS.” 
Ask Druggists for it. It clears out rats, mice, 
roach es, bed-bugs, flies, vermin, insects. 15 cents, 
ARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards | for 
three-cent stamp. A. G. Basserr, Rochester, N. Y. 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexionu. Beautiful transparency, recommended by 
physicians. $1 per Box. 

Unrivalled Veloutine Face Powders, 5c. 
and $1 per Box. 

— le Lip and Face_ Rouges, $1 and $1 50 

er ttl 
. F. F. Marshall's Adonine Instantaneous Hair Dye. 
No leaden hue or undesirable color—from lightest 
brown to black. $1 per Box, Tested and ap- 
plied free of charge. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for con- 
venience and come 
fort, improving the 
looks of young and 
old charmingly. 


L. Shaw’s 
Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all oth- 
er waves); made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other honse. 

All goods marked in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices. 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
WARNER BROTHERS 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority of 
— — horn = 


ina 4 














to use it in all our eating 
Corsets. 

$10 REWARD 
will ef aid for any corset 
in ch the Coraline 
Gace with six months 
ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (cou- 
til),$2 50; Abdominal,$2 00; 
Health or by ee $1 50; 
Coraline or Flexible Hip, 
$1 25; Misses’, $1 00. 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants. 

Beware of worthless imi- 
tations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 


DT EINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York. 


Strong ey ny Plants, 
mail, oleed oe ys 


” 











arleties, 
LOGUE FREE. 





SiNGLE TUBEROSE Prone _ A Eine teee , 


To all who send jpe- 
bulbs, with full inoctlone Fy bloomt 
same price. CHAS. T. STARR, Av: 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


will <a be pea 
ale, Chester 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE. ......ccccccccccccoces $4 00 
POTTED: TOMEI on ces cedvacccediccscceces 4 00 
BEE TINIE cc eccdeciecccctces secesoe 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named .............66 eeeeees 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE...............4+ 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE } pinesenesneses oe 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers).............eceeeeee 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrrr & Brorurns. 





aa@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine.Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








Rumson a Nurseries. 


ears mn Sg a oe _— ee ive 
and very WANOE hy Free to all applicants. 


B. B, HANOR, Agt., Red Bank, N. J. 








SHOPPING 


| In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
| Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free, 


HAT SHALL WE ACT ?—A list of over 
one thousand Plays to select from will be sent 

free to all applicants. d your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York, 
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‘§.T. TAYLOR, 


IMPORTER OF 
Paper Patterns & French Fashion Journals, 
816 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SPRING OPENING 


Of Imported Designs in Paris Patterns, 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8, 1882. 

We shall display all the latest novelties in Walking, 
Carriage, Reception Costumes and Wraps, in great 
variety, as selected by the leading Dessinateurs in Paris. 
New invoices weekly by the latest French steamers. 


| 


All our Imported Fashion Journals—“ Le Bon-Ton” | 


(now in its 31st year), ‘La Mode Elegante,” and ‘Revue 
de la Mode,” latest numbers always on hand. 


8. T. Taylor’s System of Dress Cutting, 
Established 1848, 








The only System that is not a Chart. 
You draft from actual measures of the figure for 


which the garment is intended, thus securing a perfect | 


fit without alteration. By this system alone Diagrams 
are issued as fast as the fashions change, thus never 
out of date, “Send for illustrated Spring circular and 
“Treatise on Dressmaking,” free. Agents wanted in 
every town and city, where not already represented. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


WILL CONTINUE THE LARGE AND ATTRAC- 
TIVE SALE OF 


INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS | 


AT RETAIL. 


We invite the attention of our customers 
and the public to this exposition, which is 
the most extensive and important purchase 
(FROM THE RECENT LONDON AUCTION 
SALE) ever made for this market, and pre- 
sents the finest collection of new and desir- 
able shawls at fully one-half of former prices, 
affording opportunities hitherto unknown. 


NEW YORK, 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER 





AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors, 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. Samples sent free. 


SILKS AND SATINS. o's 
DRESS GOODS. OVO 
MILLINERY. 


A. SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 


Oo CO FANCY Goops. 
DOMESTICS. OC Unpxuwear. 
are O ue ma 7o 
LINENS. O~ O_LACES. 

° JONES ° 

Oo O 
0 o 

_ x 








New York City. | 
——— —————— - | 


“5, JONES 


FURS. ~ 
SHOES. 
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O Curreny. 
O CROCKERY. 
oO an. 
OQ” GLASSWARE. 


fa} 

O 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 
FURNITURE. oO 


O A OSsitrver-Piatep Wake. 


Artistic Carpetings, 


NOVELTIES IN 
AXMINSTER, 
WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, 
And TAPESTRY. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Oriental Rogs and Embroideries. 


649, 651, and 655 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


BABIES’ 





| Outfits, and Misses’ and Childrens’ Underwear, made 


of the finest materials and in the best manner, can be 


| purchased at the 





LILIPUTIAN BAZAR 


at much lower prices than to buy materials and have 
them made. 


EVERYTHING FOR CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


Mail orders have special care. Catalogues free. 


BEST & GD,, we tt and 00h Stree 





\ E have just opened our recent im- 
portations of this season’s styles of 


French Printed Satines, 
French Toile d'Alsace. 
French Cambries, 
French Organdies, 
French Lawns, and 
French and Seotch Ginghams, 


An early examination of which is re- 
quested while the assortments are full 
and complete. 

| 


N.B.—Our mail order department is thoroughly or- 
ganized. It will pay you to SHOP BY MAIL. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


[ay 0008 


BY MAMTII! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap. 


plication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. _ 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


6 East 14th St., N. ¥. (P. 0. Box 3527.) 

Princess Lace Braids, Lace Patterns 
on Linen. ARRASENE, Pin Cushion, 
with work commenced aud Material, 75c., &c., &c. 




















FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
ASK FORIT! BUYIT!! = TRYIT!!! 





A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tnur & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 


$12 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatietr & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 











SENT POSTPAID 


ON- TRIAL 


without tight lacing. 
disease which, in most 
APPEARANC 
same materials and shape 


i 
they do not differ from the usual corsets, being made of the 
same, but give a more graceful figure. 


A BEAUTIFUL INVENTION. 


By a happy thought Dr. Scott, of London, Inventor of the celebrated Electric 
Brushes, has adapted Eiectro-Magnesiem to Ladies’ Corsets, thus bringin 
wonderful curative agency within foul 


tried at once by those suffering from any bodily ailment, and she who wishes to 
WARD OFF AND CURE DISEASE, 
Preserve her good health, and retain and Improve the elegance of 
her figure should give them an Immediate trial. It has been found 
that magnetic treatment makes the muscles and tissues more plastic and 
yielding, and it is argued from this that Ladies who wear these corsets 
will have no difficulty in moulding the figure to-any desired form, 


this 


the reach of every lady. ‘'hey s d be 


A tendency to extreme fatness or leanness is a 
these articles will be found to cure. IN 
(see cut). 


ey are worn the same, and fit the 








In place of 


organs, and 
corset. 
Electricity an 


ELECTRIC 
BEGISTERED 


Remittances should 





The Secretary of the Pall Mall Electric Association of 
London “earnestly recommends all Ladies suffering’’ 
““from any bodily ailment [and those who are well] to”’ 
** adopt these corsets without delay. They perform as-"* 


““tonishing cures and invigorate every part of the system.” 
Ee 


the ordinary steel busks in front, and a rib or two at the back, 
Dr. Scott inserts steel magnetods which are exactly 
length, breadth, and thickness as the usual steel busk or rib. By this means 
is able to bring the magnetic power into constant contact 
yet preserve that s: 
itis affirmed by profe 
id will 





the same size. mane, 


h all the vital 
metry and lightness so desirable in a good 
ional men that there is hardly a disease which 
not benefit or cure. 


We will send it on trial, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00, 
which will be returned if not as represented. 

Inclose 10 cents extra and we guarantee safe delivery. We will send it by 
express, C.O.D., at your expense, with privilege of examination—but expressage 
adds considerably to your cost. Or request 
Store to obtain one for you. and be sure Dr. 


your nearest Dry Goods or Fancy 
Scott’s name is on the corset. 
made payable to 


CEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 
They can be made in Checks, Drafts, 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
for circular of ’s Electric 


Post Office Orders, Currency, or Stamps. 
Agents Wanted in every town, Send 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS, 


I 


| THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By Joun Rrouarp 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 





Green, M.A., LL.D., Author of “History of the 
English People,” “Short History of the English 
People,” &c., &c. With Maps. S8vo, Cloth, $2 50; 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


HESPEROTHEN; Notes from the West: a Record 
of a Ramble in the United States and Canada in the 
Spring and Summer of 1881. By Wittiam Howarv 
Russet, LL.D. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 

Ill. 

ATLANTIS: the Antedilavian World. 

Donneiy. Illustrated. 
lV. 

OLD GREEK EDUCATION. By J. P. Manarry, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Kuight of the Order of the Saviour; Author of “ So- 
cial Life in Greece,” “‘A History of Greek Litera- 
ture,” ‘‘A Primer of Greek Antiquities,” &c. 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


By Ienarivs 
12mv, Cloth, $2 00. 


Vv. 

FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN. 
By Saran Broox. Edited by George Cary Ee- 
aurston. With Illustrations and Colored Maps. 
1émo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Vi. 

GREAT MOVEMENTS, 
ACHIEVED THEM. 
Portraits. 


AND THOSE WHO 
By Henny J. Nico. With 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 

Vil. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. By Cuanixes Duxe 
Yoneén, M.A, 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 

VIIE. 


THE FOUR MACNICOLS. By Wirttam Brack, 


Author of “‘A Princess of Thule,” “Sunrise,” &c. 
Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Ix. 
METAPHYSICS. A Study in First Principles. By 


Borpven P. Bown, Professor of Philosophy in Bos- 
ton University, and Author of * Studies in Theism.” 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
xX 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK. The Text Revised by Brook Foss Wrsr- 
cort, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of 
Peterborough; and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. American Edition. With an Introduc- 
tion by Putiire Souarr, D.D., LL.D., President of 
the American Bible Revision Committee. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 


we Vol. II. Containing Introduction and Appen- 
dix by the Editors. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


de 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISUKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Among the Ruins, and Other Stories. By Many 
Cro. Hay. 15 cents. 


One May Day. By Miss Grant. 20 cents. 


A Heart's Problem. By Cuarces Ginpon. 10 cents, 
God and the Man. By Roxverr Buouanan. 2 cents. 


The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Rivpe.t, 20 cents. 
The Captains’ Room. By Watrer Besant and James 
Rior. 10 cents. 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. Casuen Hory. 
20 cents. 


62 Harrer & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postaye prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


G2” Hanven’s Cavatouun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stancps. 


> 
Ha: 


i pa, $1; 
AND RA 


da - . 
and the C 
EST collection of 
a) safe arrival guar- 


NEV All mailed postage paid, and al quar 
anteed. A Catalogue of a poe 100. pages FREE. 
d Acres. 


2Sth Fear. 18 Greenhouses, . 
The STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co. ,Ohio 
ON ‘ can easily make $8 to $5 
LADY A G EN TS a day, with goods salable 
and in demand in every family. For Illustrated Cata- 


logue and information, address L. D. MINOR & CO. 
Manufacturers, 419 Broadway, New York. 








The finest Switch Short Stem, guaranteed 
strictly first Quality French live Hair, 40z. heavy, 
26 inches long. for 84 OO. Regular p-town price 

812.00. The bicgest bargain ever ot/ered. 2,800 
sold within the last 3 months, and notonereturned. 
Will be sent C. O. D., and can be returned at my ex- 
pense if not found exactly as represented. Manu- 
factured and for saleonly by H..JULLAN, Importer 
of Hair, 301 Canal St., 2 doors from Broad- 
way, New York. Circulars FREK. 
a 
80 days. Refer to 1000 patients curec 


CPIUM inallparts Dr, Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 


‘Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts 
postpaid. GEO. 1, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y 


nd Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 
rt 


, 





W. Jj. Morse,Importer Frenc t 
Fashion Jovenas, 815 


Mees Broadway N Y Send forcircular 





EATT YS Organs, 27 stops, 10 Set Reeds, only 
$90. Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holiday Inducements 
Ready. Write or call on BEATTY, Washington,.N. J. 


$5 t0 $20 


ON’T DIE in the house. Ask Druggists for 
“Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, mice. 15c. 


AGENTS 
$] 


‘TAMPING PATTERNS—M’f’g. Send for 
WO Circulars. A. BERNARD, 401 Canal St., N. Y. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


can now grasp a fortune. Address 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. ¥ 
per week to Agents, male or female. Splendid 
chance. Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N.Y. 


























HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FHREE LORDS ALL OUT OF SPAIN. 


We are three Lords My daughter Jane 
All out of Spain ; 

We come to court 
Your daughter Jane. 


She is too young 
Vo list'to your 
False flattering tongue. 


, FALL ’ 
FACETIZ. 

A wravtuy epicure applied to an Arabian doctor for a prescription 
that would restore his body to health and give happiness to his mind. 
The physician advised him to exchange shirts with.a man who was 
perfectly contented with his lot. Whereupon the patient set ont on a 
journey in pursuit of such a person, After many months spent with- 
out accomplishing his object, he was told of a certain cobbler of whom 
every one had spoken as a model of contentment and happiness. Pur- 
suing the direction given, the traveller was at length rewarded with 
the sight of the cobbler enjoying a comfortable nap on a board. With- 
out ceremony he was aroused trom his slumbers, and the important 
jnterrogatory whether he was contented with his lot was answered in 
the affirmative. “ Then,” said the seeker after happiness, ‘1 have one 
small boon to ask at your bands, It is that you exchange shirts with 
me, that by this means I also may become contented and happy.” 

“Most gladly would I accede to thy request,” replied the cobbler, 
* but—” 

**Nay, refuse me not,” interrupted the man of wealth; “any sum 
that thou may’st name shal! be thine.” 

“T seek not thy wealth,” said the cobbler,  but—but—” 

“But what?” 

“ The—the truth is—J have no shirt !” 

oe ; 

* Now, little Marie,” said a French lady to her godchild as they pass- 
ed a confectioner’s shop, in which a wealth of sweetmeats was display- 
ed, “shall I give you Faith, Hope, and Charity in chocolate ?” 

Marie reflected for a momeut, and then rose to the occasion: “ Merci, 
chére marraine, but I should like the Twelve Apostles, because they 
will be more to eat.” as 

A clergyman once prefaced his sermon with, “ My friends, let us say 
afew words before we begin.” This is about equal to the man who 
took a short nap before he went to sleep. 


Be incite 

A small boy was accustomed to say grace at the table in the absence 
of his father. After seeing his still smaller brother stow away several 
pieces of cake in his pockets on one occasion, he began: ‘ For what 
we are about to receive, and for what Charlie has already helped him- 
self to, the Lord make us,” ete. 

insti inlipponpeamemes 

There is no need of inventing stories about children ; they are equal 
to the originality any day. “ Do you think, mamma,” said a little one, 
“that Uncle Reuben is a good man?” 

“Why, my child, he is the best of all my brothers, and an excellent 
man.” 

* And will he go to heaven 2” 

“T think so, my child, Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” replied the child, waking from a sort of reve 
erie; “I was thinking what a homely angel he’d make, that’s all.” 


Come take your true-love 
$y the hand, 

And kiss the. fairest 
In the land. Tommy. “Oh! oh! 


can’t go to school, 


——__—_ __--- —----- 
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Biron’ 2 i PS 
“Yo’ GOT YER BEST TROUSERS ON AG'IN! Dipn’t-I ‘TOLE' yo’ To SAVE 
‘EM FOR -TO-GO TO YO’ SISTER’S WEDDIN’, YO’ ONGRATEFUL~ STRAVAGANT? 
Yo’ TAKE ’EM OFF DIS MINIT, AND PUT ON YER EV RY-DAY ONES.” 








N&VER snub Tut 








UBURBAN SMALL BOY WHEN YOU ARE SKETCHING, OR HE WILL MAKE IT PLEASANT 
FOR YOU WHEN YOU LEAVE By ROARING, “ UMBRELLAS TO MEND,” ETC 


Said the night watchman, when about 
dusk he was invited to drink a cup of 
coffee, ‘No, thank you; coffee keeps 
me awake all night.”, Then he saw his 
blander, looked very embarrassed, and 
tried to explain it. - But it was no use. 
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Mr. Matone. “Shure, Mr 


Mus. Maainnis. “ Och, well, Mr. Malone, E don't mind tellin’ yez, seein’ ye are an ould frind, but it is 
only a little business craft to get rid av me ould stock.” 
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A VERY. SEVERE CASE, 


Tommy. “Oh! oh! oh! mamma, I've rund a great big Splinter in my hand, and it hurts so offul I 


Mamma. “ But, my dear, mamma doesn't see anything the matter.” 
Zen I guess it must be ze uzzer hand.” 


Fogg “ put his foot into it” badly the other afternoon. It was rather 
dark-in the street car as he entered, but he thought he recognized his 
friend Pingrey sitting in the middle; so he gave him a push, saying: 
“Come, move over! Do you want all the car to yourself?” It was not 
Pingrey. It was a stranger. Fogg stammered out an apology. “I 
thought,” said he, “* you were a gentleman—” 

‘Did you?” interrupted the stranger. ‘ Well, sir, nobody will ever 
mistake you for one.” 


—————_~.——_—_ 


A young man went to a barber’s shop to be shaved. It was the first 
time that any other hand than his had performed that operation, and 
he had allowed his beard to grow for a week in order to appear as if he 
needed shaviug. He sat down in the chair. The barber passed his 
hand slightly over his cheek, and said, ‘‘ Shaved once to-day, sir, haven't 
you?” ° 

When a man is about to be told a secret, he shuts the door. When it 
is a woman, she opens the door to be sure no one is listening outside. 

alcatel 

It is one of the unexplainable things of moral ethics how people de- 
cide so promptly as fo how little rain and bad weather it takes to keép 
them away from prayer-meeting, and how much is required to keep 
them away from a good show. 

‘ arene SS OS RE 


Mr. Gilbert, the dramatist, once heard that his Trial by Jury, re- 
named and slightly altered, was being given at a certain hall, and not 
liking to be swindled, he called upon the manager. The author opened 
proceedings by inquiring whether the hall was not let for amateur the- 
atricals sometimes. It was, certainly, any evening, if not already en- 
yaged, and the manager inqnired What his visitor proposéd to play. 

“* Well, there's a piece called Trial by Jury. Iwas thinking of that,” 
the visitor replied. ‘ 

# _ avery good piece too,” the manager kindly assured him; “sure 
to take.’ 

“T know who could play the principal parts very well,” Mr. Gilbert 
said, “‘ but I was doubtful about the chorus. Could you help me in 
this, do you think ?” . 

“T think I could—in fact I’m sure of it; you need not trouble about 
a chorus that knows the mnusié,” thé manager replied. 

“Thank you; you are very. kind,” Mr. Gilbert gently answered; 
“but,” he continued, ‘‘ by-the-way, are there not some charges—fees — 
of some kind to be paid for the right of playing pieces of this sort? [ 
fancy I have heard somethiiig to that effect.” 

Then the manager grew very confidential indeed. He looked sly. 
He eveu winked; and he said: ‘* Never you mind about that. I don’t. 
Why, we play the very piece you're talking about every night; only we 
don’t call it Trial by Jury. We ain’t such fools... Gilbert and Sullivan 
don’t know anything about it, and ain’t likely to. You leave it to me, 
and you'll be all right.” 

It was now Mr. Gilbert's turn, ang he quictly replied: “I think you've 
made a slight- mistake. [ am Mr. W.S. Gilbert, and I had heard that 


you were good cuough to play my piece without mentioning it; so 1° 


came to see.” 

Mr. Gilbert declares that the man shrank visibly. From a huge crea- 
ture six feet high he seemed to descend to the dimensions of a child in 
petticoats; but Mr. Gilbert mercifully spared hint for the sake of the 
fun he had afforded. 











Maginnis, it’s sorry I am for this throuble that’s come upon ye.” 


VOLUME XYV., NO. il. 




















